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Another Dairy Problem Solved 


By the manufacturers of 


SCHUMACHER FEED 


THE WORLD’S MOST PERFECT CARBOHYDRATE GRAIN RATION 
—-OR MAINTENANCE PART OF DAIRY RATION. 
SCHUMACHER FEED through its great variety of ingredients, 
constant uniformity in analysis, palatability, nutritiousness, high digesti- 
bility and bulk has won the distinction of being the world’ s leading 
carbohydri ite grain ration. The ease with which SCHUMACHER FEED 
neti ed shee maintenance part of the dairy ration caused dairymen to 
ask us to supply them with a high protein mixture that would equally as 
satisfactorily supply the protein part of the ration. The many different 
grades of all unmixed high protein concentrates made constant accuracy 
of balancing the ration impossible, principally because the same grades 
could not always be secured. 
After the most thoroug che study on the feeding of protein to dairy 
cattle and the feeding value of all of the high protein concentrates most 
commonly aval ‘lable, we deve loped 


Big “Q” Dairy Ration 


BIG “Q”’ DAIRY RATION is the much sought for high protein mix- 
ture because of its great variety of Parents palatability, high digesti- 
bility, high total digestible nutrients, bulk and ial constant uni- 
formity. The balancing of dairy rations is now a very simple matter 


constant accuracy assured——-no guess work-——much labor saved —cost of 
ration reduced—better results secured by 


Just Mixing Schumacher Feed 
and Big “Q” Dairy Ration 


half and half or in the proportions to meet the individual needs of 
every cow. 


If your dealer is unable to supply you with both of these feeds, 
write us, mentioning his name and in what quantities you can buy these 


= THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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This house is 30 feet wide and 200 feet long. The frame is iron. 
our construction of everlasting lastingness. 


It is 


Turning Dirt Into Nuggets 
with a Greenhouse 


HIS is one of the ways to do it. 
Raise tomato plants for growers 
in the canning sections. Raise 

them so good, so strong and sturdy that 
they give a couple of weeks running 
start over the plants grown in the 


Better to grow slow and strong than 
quick and soft. 


Follow with a crop of Spring lettuce. 


In the Fall one of cucumbers or to- 
matoes. 


usual way. 


Plant them in flats or boxes about 18 
inches long, 12 wide and 4 deep. 

Start them early in February. Give 
them plenty of time to grow without 


But don’t attempt any of them in a 
make shift greenhouse. 


Start right with the right house. 


Send for our Special Growers’ Green- 
house Circular No. 408. 


forcing. 


Jord @Burnham@. 


Builders of Greenhouses and Conservatories 


SALES OFFICES 
NEW YORK BOSTON 
42nd St. Bldg. Tremont Bldg. 
CHICAGO ROCHESTER 
Continental & Commercial Bank Bldg. 
DETROIT TORONTO 
Penobscot Bldg. Royal Bank Bldg. 


FACTORIES 


Irvington, N. Y. Des Plaines, III. 
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PHILADELPHIA 
Widener Bldg. 
CLEVELAND 
Swetland Bldg. 

MONTREAL 
Transportation Bldg. 
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About the Clothes They Wear 


This store bettering its best of yesterday, has _ broad- 
ened its service to a point that should interest every 
student appreciative of the real qualities which make for 
values in things material. They who are interested in 
good clothes will be equally impressed with the displays 
of young men’s Suits and Overcoats for Fall, and in 
Hats, Shirts, and other Haberdashery, which we are 
showing today. We invite you to come in and get ac- 
quainted and see our vast array of Fall goods. 


150 E. State St. FE. B. Baxter “One Price to All” 


Ithaca, N. Y “Satisfaction 


The Quality Shop Guaranteed” 








Say Where You Saw It When You Write 
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TREMAN, KING & CO. 


Outfitters this Fall to 
Football Teams at 
















Cornell Colgate 






Syracuse Virginia 
“Everything to Help 
Your Game” 


Football Cross Country 
Crew Soccer 
Wrestling 
Tennis Golf Basketball 


Outfitters for Every Sport 


Ask Your Grocer for 
BURNS’ FAMILY BREAD 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 
Scientifically made from the 
best ingredients obtainable, in 


a clean bakery. 


Call and see for yourselves 


BREAKFAST ROLLS A SPECIALTY 


Bakery at 110 North Corn Street, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Tell Advertisers Who Introduced You 
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-~—- Who get 
just an aver- 
age yield of milk 
from your herd fed with ex- 
pensive grain will be interested in 
a feed that costs less and will in- 
crease the flow from each cow by one to 
two quarts per day. 


International Special Dairy Feed 


will do that and more. It will keep your cows healthy and happy. It is a 
palatable, appetizing and stimulating feed for them, blended from choice 
grain products, molasses and cottonseed meal. Corn and oats cost much 
more and are not so healthful and efficient. International Special Dairy Feed 
can be mixed with home grown grains or fed as an entire grain ration and it 
will be profitable any way you use it. 


Order Before It Is Too Late 


You will need this economical food next winter. Get it now before the 
freight congestion and while our continually grinding mills can ship it. See 
your dealer today. Write us if there is no near you, but 


International Sugar Feed Co. 


Minn. Mills at and Memphis 


Cornell Students!-Supplement Your Text Books with this 


FREE Dairying Data 


Valuable information, statistics and 
records yours for the asking 


We have an extensive fund of valuable information collected during the past 
forty years. While this information pertains chiefly to the Holstein breed, its 
merits and records, it is so broad in its scope as to be of general interest to all 
breeders and dairymen and those interested in stockbreeding. 

We shall be glad to send copies of our booklets and other data free of charge to 
all those interested. As supplementary reading for agricultural students they will 
be found invaluable. Just write us. 


These booklets available at once 


VALUE OF A DAIRY BREED 
PUREBRED SIRE COMPARISONS 


» VITALITY IN STORY OF 
MILK HOLSTEIN MILK 


Holstein-Friesian Associa- 
tion of America 
Box 196 Brattleboro, Vt. 
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How a Blacksmith Sg 
Made the Plow that ~* 
Conquered a Wilderness * 


Put yourself for awhile in the place of John 
Deere, young blacksmith, giant in stature and 
strength, owner of a little blacksmith shop in 
the little frontier village of Grand Detour, 
Illinois, in the year 1837. 


Around you stretching in every direction are 
illimitable prairies and muck-lands, black of 
soil that extends down nearly as far as a man 
can diginaday. Rank vegétation covers the 
land, growing on hot July days so fast that you 
seem to see and hear the growth. 


Around you, too, are scattering farmers— 
hardy pioneers, among the first to press west- 
ward from New England and the Middle 
Atlantic states—who have stopped here at- 
tracted by the promise of this land of wonder- 
ful fertility. 


But there is gloom in the community. There 
is talk of resuming migration westward in search 
of a different soil, or of return towards the land 
from whence you and the farmers came. For 
the rich, black, gluey soil rebuffs every type of 
plow in use. The farmers are unable to put in 
crops. 


There are frequent consultations in your little 
shop. The farmers know that you are a good 
blacksmith, and they look to you for a solution 
of the problem. 


You tinker skilfully with the plows that they 
bring in—plows of wood with iron-tipped shares 
and iron-patched moldboards. They are the 
best plows the world has yet developed; they 
were serviceable in the light soils back home in 
the East; but here in this wonderful new land of 
locked soil-treasure, they fail in spite of all that 
you can do with them. Experiment follows 
experiment in your little shop; but still the 
problem remains unsolved. 


Then one day a new idea develops in your 
mind, telling you that the necessary plow must 
have a steel moldboard and share, with the 
moldboard curved in such a way that it will 
scour itself as it works in the gluey soil. 





a 


No plow of the kind your imagination sees has 
ever been built. You have no pattern to fol- 
low. Painstakingly you carve a pattern on a 
log, carefully fashioning the curve that means 
everything. 


Then, since you have no other steel, you cut a 
piece from an old mill-saw blade, dimension it 
exactly to fit your purpose, place it over the 
pattern and carefully hammer it with a wooden 
mallet until it fits the pattern lines. 


Your plow bottom is done—the first of its kind 
ever built. 


You bolt your creation to a frame that you 
have fashioned from white oak rails, shoulder 


the assembled plow and go to a nearby farm 
for a demonstration. 


A crowd of farmers look on—some cynical, 
some hopeful—while you hitch a horse to the 
plow. You make a few final adjustments, 
cluck to the horse, lift up on the handles of the 
plow, and then, while the horse plods on and 
the farmers gasp, the thing which you have 
created voices a low, continuous whisper as the 
black, gluey furrow-slice turns clean and true 
from its moldboard. Your plow has solved 
the problem. 


* * * * + + * ~ * 


It was thus that John Deere planned, built and 
demonstrated the world’s first successful steel 
plow, launched his long career as the master 
maker of farm implements, and unlocked the 
treasure-hold of the world’s greatest agricul- 
tural region. 


The hungry world is turning landward. The 
plow-maker is coming into his own. And the 
world gives special credit to the sturdy black- 
smith who evolved a new plow that conquered 
a wilderness and inaugurated a full line of John 
Deere implements that leads in the work of pro- 
ducing food for the world. 


John Deere, Moline, Illinois 
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Do You Know How to Begin 
Your Work? 


Each year there are about one thousand new students 
entering the University and they lose a few days be- 
cause they do not get the proper supplies. The Co-op. 
is located on the Campus so as to better serve the stu- 
dent. The upper-class men will tell you that. The 
cash register prints slips which you sign and deposit in 
the box and this is the way we figure the dividend 
due you at the end of the year. 


Books and Supplies 


The Co-op. was founded so that students could save 
money on their textbooks. Textbooks are things that 
every one is required to have, and the Book department 
is on the right side of the store as you enter. You are 
probably not used to a book store having miscellaneous 
stationery supplies, but you should keep in mind that 
the Co-op. was founded to serve students in all of the 
supplies needed in college. It pays you to get acquaint- 
ed at least. 


LL & 
CORNELL CO-OP. 


MORRILL HALL . On The Campus 


Say Where You Saw It When You Write 
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FARMERS 


By ARTHUR GUITERMAN 


Old Cadmus was a farmer, 
Though born to spear and shield; 
Arrayed in brazen armor, 
He tilled a stubborn field. 
With dragons’ teeth he sowed it then, 
And from Boeotian glebes 
There leaped the valiant fighting men 
That crowned the walls of Thebes. 


Old Cadmus was our brother; 
A goodly crop he grew— 

As we shall grow another 
That plow the acres too. 

Our garden beds and fertile farms 
Shall yield the strength divine 
That nerves the mighty man-at-arms 

And builds the battle line. 


Then bravely to your labors, 
My lads that dig the loam! 

Your blades of wheat are sabers 
That strike for flag and home. 

And though ye gain but little thanks 
That wield the spade and hoe, 

Your hills of corn are stalwart ranks 
That march against the foe! 


Reproduced from Collier's by permis- 


sion of the author and publisher. 
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The “Sturdy Patriotism” of the Farmer 
A Self Critical Essay by a Student on a Farm 


ONSIDER a certain man walking along a quiet road, keeping to 
6 the right and minding his own business. Walking ahead of him 

and travelling in the same direction is a little man, singing. From 
out a thicket plunges a gigantic being with a sword. The little fel- 
low who was so gaily singing is struck down with one blow, and his 
body mutilated with stabs and swaths of the sword. The murderer 
takes to the woods. 


whole scene, falls the duty of stern and immediate action. Let us 
assume that he does not shirk his responsibility, but arouses the 
entire community and tells them of the deed, firing them with a resolve 


to rid the world of the beast, and leading them into the dark woods un- 
afraid. 


U PON him who, dumb with pity and horror, has witnessed the 


crime, is reading all about it in his morning paper. He is inter- 

ested; he reads it to his wife and they agree that it is perfectly 
awful and hope that the murderer will be caught. Then the man turns 
to his market reports and his wife asks him to look on the first page 
and see what it says about the weather for tomorrow. 


HEN it comes to this war, with America entering the dark 
woods to make safe the world, there are many of us so far re- 


moved from centers of strong sentiment or so absorbed in the 
small things of self, that we feel content to take as inglorious and placid 
a rank in the struggle as our metaphorical friend of the newspaper. 


A ND now consider another man who, far from the scene of the 


IS point of view may have served us well enough when we were 
H but spectators of, and not allies in the fight. It was in those days 
of official neutrality, that, in a spirit of more or less cowardly 
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protection of our own undisturbed sensibilities, we allowed and even 
encouraged ourselves to become inert of imagination and sparing of 
sympathy. We read our papers and said it was too bad, but took care 
not to lose any sleep over it. 

And now that we are officially in it, this point of view persists and 
is, in the experience of the writer, still self-encouraged. 


and hearts of country people; perfectly understandable, too, in 

light of a peculiar state of war. Since we have been technically 
at war against the German Government, it has waged less active war 
upon us than in the years prior to our declaration. No wonder, some 
will say that we are not properly inflamed against them; and they may 
further cheerfully request us just to wait until the first casualty list 
comes in from the American Front! But we of the country, who have 
read reports of the violation of Belgium, of the Lusitania, of the Sunday 
slaughter of the Zeppelins—we who have read of these things and failed 
to take fire, will we be greatly moved when we read on the promised 
casuality list the names of unexempted men we do not know? 


Who is to awaken us if we cannot awaken ourselves? 


A PECULIAR situation, this, certainly not confined to the minds 


secration to great aims.” There is no danger in such praise for 

those to whom it is due, but there are many of us to whom it is 
not due, and it would be too bad if we should believe what we see in the 
papers and assume that such mild exaltation or regret or such other 
semi-sentiments as the War inspires in us are, in truth, symptoms of 
“sturdy patriotism.” For thus deluded into self-complacency, the Amer- 
ican Countryside will fail to achieve true nobility as a combatant in this 
War. Its contribution, however material, will continue to lack that 
spiritual consecration which alone justifies this struggle. 


T newspapers talk of our “‘sturdy patriotism” and our “high con- 


sharp concentration rather than an absolute reversal of our ways of 

life. It is hard to get excited or enthusiastic about it; there are no 
flags nor any band music to stir us up. “Farming as usual—only bet- 
ter,” because fighting men, far away, need food . . . for which, we 
cannot forget, we are to be well paid. How, under such conditions, are 
we to lose the point of view of the man reading his paper, and feel our- 
selves as we truly are—Crusaders, enlisted with all the civilized world for 
the elimination of Machine Murder, and of all the forces which nurture 
it? The open country has always lent inspiration to the nation and 
helped sustain it spiritually ; in this time of peril and distress, are we to 
make to our nation no contribution beyond it’s “belly-need” ? 


|: IS relatively easy to be passably patriotic when it involves only a 
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only upon our response in terms of extra acres and longer hours. 
Few can even challenge our inner inertia, because they are no 


more awake than we are. Most of America is still taking its patriotism 
from the papers. 


N: outsider can challenge our record to date, insofar as it touches 


UT we ought not be satisfied in our present state; there should come 

B to us, out where right and wrong are not hidden by buildings, a 

realization of the inadequacy of any participation in this war 

which, however humble and commonplace, is not fervid, and complete. 

There should come to us, despite our handicap of isolation, an ambition 

to lead the nation to a more perfect patriotism,—a complete spiritual par- 
ticipation in the battle. 


or less unsettled state of mind. It must come to be with us, what 
it is now in England and on the Continent—a state of soul, keen, 
valiant, and utterly unselfish. 


We must open our hearts and take our share of the suffering, and of 
the glory. 


Per tas ne with us must come to mean more than merely a more 


he cannot answer the questions which he hopes to have raised in 
the mind of the reader: “What must we do, in order to become 
truly aroused to the inner significance of this War? How may we hope 
to overcome our handicap of seeming isolation from its issues, and 


achieve something more than an incomplete and inglorious participa- 
tion?” 


\ ND now, concluding, it remains only for the writer to admit that 


A. P.N., 718. 


Have you taken your share of the Liberty Loan? 


J. T. Lloyd, formerly instructor in lim- 
nology. who has just returned aftcr six 
months service driving an ambulance on 
the western front, has been appointed 
special extension lecturer on conditions in 
the battle zone.—News Item. 





















NTELLIGENT coordination of all the 
forces in the country to solve the 
specific food problems which have 

been imposed by the international situa- 
tion is the objective of the Food Ad- 
ministration. Most of the food prob- 
lems which have arisen in the United 
States and which will arise in the future, 
would have occurred even if we had not 
gone into the war: they are based upon 
underlying economic currents and dis- 
turbance of economic forces. The solu- 
tion of these difficulties depends entirely 
upon the codperation of all concerned. 
Our entrance into the war simplifies 
their solution because we can now sum- 
mon patriotism and devotion to our aid 
in a greater degree. 

With the diversion of millions from 
productive labor the food production of 
our Allies has been greatly diminished, 
and we find the present harvest of our 
European Allies 525,000,000 bushels of 


grain a a LR AT 


Dependence is 
placed upon North 


this shortage. To 
do so this country 


This article by Mr. Hoover was spe- 
: cially prepared for the eight magazines 
America to make uP known collectively as the Agricultural 


College Magazines, Associated. 






































Food 
Administration 


and 
The Farmer 


By HERBERT HOOVER 


COPYT. CLINEDINST. WASH 


must export 220,000,000 bushels of 
wheat as against our normal export of 
88,000,000 bushels. In addition, we 
must furnish them with 400,000,000 
bushels of other cereals as against our 
normal pre-war export of less than 
50,000,000 bushels. The greater de- 
mand for meat and the shortage of 
fodder has caused heavier inroads upon 
European herds. Because of the sub- 
marine menace and reduction of ship- 
ping only the most concentrated foods 
are being shipped; hence it is more 
logical for them to kill and eat their 
animals and depend upon us to replace 
their animal foods than it is to import 
feedstuffs in hopes of maintaining their 
animals. 

The allied countries have used almost 
every practicable means of reducing the 
consumption of foodstuffs and eliminat- 
ing waste. But reduction of consump- 
tion does not bear uniformly upon the 
entire population. 
The soldiers at the 
front, the workers 
in the shops and on 
the farms, require a 
larger percentage 











of protein and fat. Therefore, restric- 
tions in consumption must necessarily 
fall upon women not engaged in phys- 
ical labor, the aged and the children. 

With such conditions existing among 
our Allies we face a two-fold duty. We 
must lend whatever agencies we have 
toward increasing our own crop produc- 
tion and at the same time relentlessly 
strive to eliminate waste so that we 
may provide the margin of foodstuffs 
required by our Allies. 

The gradual destruction of animal 
food supplies in Europe makes it 
perative for us to 
increase our sup- 
plies proportion- 


im- 


The gradual 


destruction of 
food supplies in Europe makes it impera- 
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ing public brought their flour based on 
a price of over $2.50 for a large part of 
the year. This is but one instance, for 
these unnecessary margins are not con- 
fined to wheat alone. 

Supplies in the world’s larder are be- 
low our combined necessities—a situa- 
tion that can only be met by reduction 
in consumption and by the elimination 
of waste. Due to the shortage of ships, 
our shipping must be confined to the 
most concentrated foods. This year’s 
program of supplies to our Allies must 
consist largely of wheat, beef, pork and 
dairy products. 
We have an 
abundance of 


animal 


ately; with less de- 
mand for fodder 
grains, Europe 
can turn her pro- 
duction after the 
war toward food 
grains. With the 
shortage of ships 
it is necessary to 
practice greater 
economy in ship- 
ping space by the 
further concentra- 


tive for us to increase our supplies pro- 
portionately; with less demand for fod- 
der grains, Europe can turn her produc- 
tion after the war toward food grains. 
With the shortage of ships it is necessary 
to practice greater economy in shipping 
space by the further concentration of 
our shipments of food supplies to Europe 
upon animal foodstuffs. This will not 
end with the war. Every American pro- 
ducer must eventually realize that in his 
own interest, in the interest of the na- 
tion, and in the interest of the war, agri- 
culture must look toward increased pro- 
duction of animal food and the ultimate 
decrease of our exports of bread and 


many other food- 
stuffs which may 
be substituted for 
these concentrates 
needed for export. 
Reactions of short- 
age in oversea 
transports do not 
affect our Euro- 
pean Allies alone, 
for we import vital 
commodities in the 
form 



















i ; ‘odder ins. 
tion of our ship- fodder grains 


ments of food supplies to Europe upon 
animal foodstuffs. This will not end 
with the war. Every American pro- 
ducer must eventually realize that in 
his own interest, in the interest of the 
nation, and in the interest of the war, 
agriculture must look toward increased 
production of animal food and_ the 
ultimate decrease of our exports of 
bread and fodder grains. 

We have not lacked ample supplies in 
this country, yet the shortage in the 
world’s food supply has made itself 
known to every household in the land. 
The greatly increased foreign demand 
caused an increase in the price level. 
One outcome of this has been the 
growth of vast speculation and an un- 
necessarily higher cost of living. Figures 
for 1916 show that the farmer received 
less than $1.50 per bushel for his wheat; 
yet he and the remainder of the consum- 





of sugar, 
vegetable oils and 

other supplies. We thus have our own 
problem; we must reduce our consump- 
tion of sugar and we must restrict the 
demands of the speculator, or else only 
those who can pay the price will have 
these necessary supplies. An embargo 
was placed upon the exportation of 
food and other commodities because if 
an unlimited drain from our supplies is 
permitted we will face an unaccustomed 
shortage next spring. A monthly sur- 
vey of our position will pass through 
this embargo only what we can spare. 
Before the creation of the Food Ad- 
ministration we faced the following 
problems. If we were to trust to the 
ordinary course of supply and demand 
to determine price levels in this country, 
not only of foodstuffs but of all com- 
modities, we were faced with inequali- 
ties of distribution: the possibility of 
undue drainage into the European 
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Wheat for Export 
Saving a Slice a Day Makes This Possible 


vacuum and ultimate total shortage of 
our necessities. We were faced with 
rampant’ speculation, which unless 
curbed or destroyed would squeeze mil- 
lions from the misery of our people. 
Production had to be stimulated so that 
we might supply both our Allies and our 
own people. It was vital that we ob- 
tain a reduction in consumption and in 
waste. These are the reasons for the 
creation of the Food Administration. 

The solution of the breadstuffs prob- 
lem was the first undertaken by the 
Food Administration. This presented 
difficult phases because the customary 
practices of price determination in 
wheat were entirely destroyed by the 
disruption of the world’s commerce. 
While we faced on one side, shortage of 
supplies, such shortage might have been 
extinguished overnight (thru solution 
of submarine problem or peace) by the 
flood of supplies dammed in Australia 
and India. The number of buyers in 
our markets, and the ordinary equaliza- 
tion of price, with the supplies of the 
rest of the world, have disappeared. 
In addition, speculation in this partic- 
ular commodity last year was one of 
the most terrible burdens our consum- 
ers had to bear. 

No half-measures were possible to 
protect both the producer and the con- 
sumer. As a result the President sum- 
moned a commission composed of the 


best intelligence of the country, repre- 
senting in actual majority the producers 
themselves, and laid upon them the im- 
portant duty of determining what would 
be a fair price for this year’s harvest 
with a just return to the farmer. 

This commission fixed a price of $2.20 
a bushel for the 1917 crop of wheat. 
The price differentials are: No. 1, dark 
hard winter, $2.24; hard winter basic, 
$2.20; red winter basic, $2.20; yellow 
hard winter, $2.16; soft red winter, 
$2.18; dark northern spring, $2.25; 
red spring, $2.18; humpback, $2.10; 
amber durum, $2.24; durum basic, 
$2.20; red durum, $2.13; red walla, 
$2.13; hard white basic, $2.20; soft 
white, $2.18; white club, $2.16; No. 2 
of each grade, 3 cents less; No. 3, 6 
cents less; No. 4, 10 cents less. 

Relative market basis: Chicago, Gal- 
veston and New Orleans; Kansas City 
and Omaha, 5 cents less than basis; 
Duluth and Minneapolis, 3 cents less; 
St. Louis, 2 cents less; New York, 10 
cents more than basis; Baltimore and 
Philadelphia, 9 cents more; Buffalo, 5 
cents more. The basis grades are Nos. 
1 hard winter, red winter and northern 
spring. 

Although the prices are fixed on gov- 
ernment purchase only, the Food Ad- 
ministration, thru its wheat corpora- 
tion, organized because government 
accounting and finance is ill adapted to 




























the conduct of mercantile business, 
is being operated by volunteers—men 
who have entirely dissociated themselves 
from the business of grain trading and 
given their services to the government 
for the war. The corporation is oper- 
ated without one cent of profit for the 
government. 

Every commodity is a case unto itself 
and requires a different treatment and 
organization. 

The cost of the war and the in- 
flation which must grow out of its 
finance is another economic force which 
must be met. Because of these facts the 
prices of commodities will probably rise 
steadily throughout the course of the 
war. The best that the Food Administra- 
tion can hope to do is to guide the rela- 
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tive increases in order that their dispro- 
portion shall not cause undue hardship 
and that they shall not give opportunity 
for rampant speculation. 

There are solutions for the problems 
presented to the Food Adminstration. 

Democracy can voluntarily organize 
itself from the bottom up. By inspira- 
tion as to the problems with which it is 
confronted and as to the methods by 
which they may be solved, by self- 
imposed discipline, by self-elected lead- 
ership and organization, it can find the 
solution and defend itself. This is the 
ideal and intention of the Food Ad- 
ministration. If we fail on this line, 
we fail because democracy does not 
possess in itself the efficiency to defend 
itself. 


A Liberty Loan Bond makes you a cooperator with Democracy. 


Have you bought one? 


ESSE » 
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A harrowing scene, of the kind, which in Europe today is not to be seen 
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A Letter 


September 8, 1917. 
Dear Sirs: 


If I read the signs correctly (I will apppreciate it if you will set me 
right if I do not) the dairy business in this state is in a critical stage. 


Milk producers here have decided that their milk contracts beginning 
October 1 must be at 8 cents per quart. This means that the retailers of 
grade B raw will ask 13 cents. Many consumers with whom I have talked 
say they cannot afford to, or will not pay 13 cents for milk. On September 
1, I raised my price from 16 cents to 20 cents for grade A raw testing well 


over 5 per cent butter fat. My loss of trade during the first week in Sep- 
tember was nearly 50 per cent. 


Butchers are paying $75 to $100 for animals for which, before the war, 
they were paying from $30 to $50. 


Grain prices are practically out of reach. A dealer quotes me today: 
bran, $40; standard mids, $49; hominy $74; cornmeal, $83; oilmeal, $60; 
cottonseed, $53; oats, $49. 


With these high prices for grain, the labor scarcity, and the high 
prices offered for cows for beef, if an increased price to the consumer results 
in a shrinkage in consumption, a likely result is the sale to the butcher of a 
large number of milch cows, with the ultimate result that there may be a 
shortage of supply and a still higher price. 


Another cause for a shortage of raw milk is found in the enormous 
quantities which I understand are going to condenseries,—an outgrowth, 
as I understand it, of the war, but likely to become a permanently increas- 
ing industry in this country. 


Many farmers may be benefited by being forced to dispose of boarders 
which they have unwisely hung on to, but on the other hand many profit- 
able milch cows may go to the butcher because they may be drying up or 
dry at the time of the temporary surplus, if any, resulting from reduced 
consumption. 








It looks to me like a proper time to start thru the press of the state a 
campaign of education to show the consumer that the price asked for milk 


is cheap compared with other foods, based on their respective nutritive 
values. 


I assume that the same conditions are duplicated in other sections of 
the state. 


Thanking you in advance for your kind consideration of the above and 
awaiting your reply, I am, 
Respectfully yours, 
Ay Boe. 
Peekskill, N. Y. 














The Purchase of Feed for Da 


By ES, SAVAGE / ** 


iry Cattle 


Professor of Animal Husbandry, Cornell University 


ERHAPS at no 
Pp former time in 

the history of 
the dairy industry 
of this country has 
it been so difficult 
for a farmer to 
know just what to 
do in regard to the 
purchase of his win- 
ter’s supply of feed. 
Many farmers have 
settled it definitely 
by deciding not to 
buy any feed. That 
seems to be a policy 
not justified by the 


facts, at least for 
good producing 
cows. This is just 


the time to cull out 
all the poor pro- 





The great advantage hoped for thru 
this plan is that farmers may now get a 
mixed feed of good value, on the quality 
of which they can depend. Thru the 
selling plan the number of persons be- 
tween the producer of the by-products 
put into the feed and the farmer who 
feeds are reduced to two, the manufac- 
turer and the local distributer. This re- 
duces the service cost for distribution to 
a minimum. 

It is hoped that later contracts with 
several firms may be made and that 
other formulas may be worked out so 
that all by-porducts of value may be 
utilized and different combinations 
made so that there will be competition 
among manufacturers and some choice 
given in feed.—Professor Savage. 


This mixture may 
be modified accord- 
ing to one’s own 
supply and the local 
availability of the 
feeds suggested. In 
case, for example, 
one has no silage 
and oil meal is as 
cheap as_ gluten 
feed or cottonseed 
meal, then 200 lbs. 
of it might be sub- 
stituted for either. 
Corn and cob meal 
might take the place 
of part of the oats 


and bran. In this 
Way one can_ see 
how the mixture 
might be changed 























ducers but the good producers should be 
as well fed this year as usual. 

In the writer’s opinion, as we begin 
to feel the effect of the run of the new 
cereal crops and the mills reach their 
full capacity, the supply of by-products 
for feeding purposes will be larger. 
Coupled with the large supply of oats 
and corn on farms this is going to make 
for cheaper feed for dairy cows. On 
the other hand it will not be wise to 
wait too long, because transportation is 
an increasingly difficult problem. It 
will be wise to order as soon as the 
prices seem to justify it. 

In regard to choice of feeds, one 
thing seems to be certain in the minds 
of all, and that is that oats are to be 
cheap. Also all indications are that 
wheat bran will be cheap. If these in- 
dications come true, then for the far- 
mer who can and will mix his own feed 
for the winter the following is sug- 
gested as a good general mixture: 

400 lbs. ground oats 

200 lbs. wheat bran 

100 lbs. distiller’s dried grains 
100 lbs. gluten feed 

100 lbs. cottonseed meal 

100 lbs. linseed oil meal. 





in many ways and 
still hold to the basic idea of the origi- 
nal mixture: the use of 600 lbs. of 
rather low protein feeds and 400 lbs. of 
high protein feeds, with at least one- 
third of the mixture bulky feeds. 

If one wishes to purchase a ready 
mixed dairy feed he should acquaint 
himself with the Dairymen’s League 
Dairy Feed and the method by which it 
is sold. The general story of how this 
idea of a good ready mixed ration has 
developed is here given as briefly as 
possible to Countryman readers. 

Two or three years ago the New 
York State Grange Purchasing Agency 
asked the writer to codperate with them 
in getting on the market a ready mixed 
ration for dairy cows according to a 
known formula from ingredients which 
were well and favorably known. They 
named this feed “Cornell Dairy Feed.” 
It has had a good sale thruout the State 
and has given good general satisfaction. 
The Dairymen’s League early in the 
summer asked the writer to help in 
getting a ready mixed feed on the mar- 
ket thru them. 

The same general plan has been fol- 
lowed in both cases. Like the Grange 
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Purchasing Agency the Dairymen’s 
League has now arranged for the manu- 
facture and sale of a dairy feed which 
is sold in a bag printed as follows: 
100 lbs. Net 
Dairymen’s League 
Dairy Feed 
Made According to 
Formula 20 
New York State 
College of Agriculture 
Official Manufacturers 














This formula 20 was devised after 
much codperative work between Mr. 
Edwards, of Hales and Edwards, Mr. 
R. D. Cooper, of the Dairymen’s League, 
and the writer. In the selling plan 
adopted by the Dairymen’s League, 
which follows later in this paper, Mr. 
H. E. Babcock, State Leader of Farm 
Bureaus in New York, and the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Dairymen’s 
League all worked with the three per- 
sons mentioned above. 


Formula 20 follows: 


100—500 lbs. ground barley 
100—600 lbs. ground oats 
100—400 lbs. corn feed meal 
100—500 lbs. oil meal 
100—800 lbs. gluten feed 


100—600 lbs. 

100—500 lbs. 

100—400 lbs. malt spirits 

100—500 lbs. cottonseed meal 

100—800 lbs. hominy 

The official manufacturer agrees to 
keep within the limits specified above 
and must manufacture the feed to con- 
form to the following guarantee: 20 
per cent protein, 10 per cent crude fiber, 
and 4 per cent fat. It would seem that 
the above limits are very wide until a 
little study is given to the formula, when 
it will be noticed that there are ten 
feeds with a low limit of 100 lbs. each, 
which make up 1000 lbs. of the ton to 
begin with. This and the guarantee will 
eliminate the chance of overloading the 
mixture at any particular time. Fur- 
ther, it is in the contract between the 
manufacturer and the  Dairymen’s 


wheat bran 
brewers’ dried grains 
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League that the make-up of the exact 
mixture shall be given to them and to 
the writer every time a change is made. 
The object of the sliding scale in the 
formula is to enable the manufacturer 
to give the farmer the advantage of a 
greater supply and consequently a lower 
price of certain ingredients at given 
times due to market fluctuation and sea- 
sonal changes. 


The Plan for the Purchase of Feed by 


the Dairymen’s League 


1. The Dairymen’s League shall es- 
tablish and maintain a central Feed 
Office in connection with its central of- 
fice in New York City. It shall imme- 
diately arrange for the manufacture 
and sale of feeds according to formulas 
approved by the New York State Col- 
lege of Agriculture. 

The endorsement of the Dairy- 
men’s League shall appear upon all 


the bags of all manufacturers au- 
thorized by the League. 
All orders for feed shall be ap- 


proved and recorded in this central 
office. 

The central office shall assist in 
handling transportation difficulties 
and see to it that there are no delays 
in delivery. 


2. Feed shall be distributed by local 
purchasing agents, recommended by the 
local branches, acceptable to the manu- 
facturer and approved by the executive 
committee of the Dairymen’s League. 

The local purchasing agent shall 
solicit orders, make up the car, send 
in orders, collect money, pay for the 
car, notify members when car arrives, 
check out car and adjust local diffi- 
culties. The reason for thus plac- 
ing orders for carload lots thru 
the local purchasing agent is to se- 
cure disinterested checking of quality 
and quantity of feed, taking care of 
complaints and other usual services 
rendered by retail dealers. 

The maximum price for feed shall 
be three dollars ($3.00) per’ ton 
above the wholesale price at the time 
purchase is made. 

member of the Dairymen’s 

League in good standing shall receive 

the following discounts: 

If he takes an entire carload for 
his own consumption, pays cash 
and takes the feed from the car, 
two dollars and fifty cents ($2.50) 
per ton. 

If he orders in less than carload 
lots, pays cash and takes feed 
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from car, two dollars ($2.00) per 
ton. 

If he pays cash and takes feed 
from storage house within five days 
after notification of arrival of car, 
one dollar ($1.00) per ton. 


No discounts shall be allowed on 
Dairymen’s League feeds sold to far- 
mers who are not members of the 
League, or members who are not in 
good standing. 

The executive committee of the 
Dairymen’s League shall furnish to 
each local purchasing agent, a list of 
League members in good standing in 
that locality. 

3. 'The local purchasing agent shall 
solicit standing orders to make up cars 
to maximum capacity. In case it is not 
possible to make a full car at convenient 
intervals, he should have storage space 
to order enough to make up the balance 
of the car. This extra feed will enable 
him to carry a feeder from one car to 
the next in case the feeder should run 
short of feed in the interval. 

4. Where possible it is advisable for 
each local branch of the Dairymen’s 
League to recommend a local feed 
dealer to act as its purchasing agent 
under a contract which will accord with 
the plan outlined in Paragraph 2. Where 
this is not possible a branch shall recom- 
mend as purchasing agent one of its 
members who is in a position to handle 
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the business in a businesslike way. 

5. The feed shall come directly from 
the manufacturer in one hundred (100) 
pound net weight bags with the guar- 
antee that the contents of the bag are 
satisfactory as to quality. 

6. If the feed is not satisfactory, a 
committee composed of the local pur- 
chasing agent, a representative of the 
manufacturer and the member or mem- 
bers receiving such feed, is authorized 
to make due allowance for the differ- 
ence. In case no satisfactory agree- 
ment can be reached by this committee, 
the executive committee of the Dairy- 
men’s League shall appoint a committee 
who shall have full power. 

7. All manufacturers in accepting an 
order must send the feed guaranteed in 
accordance with Paragraphs 5 and 6. 

8. A regular wholesale price sheet 
shall be sent weekly to authorized local 
agents and the central office of the 
Dairymen’s League by manufacturers. 
A special price sheet shall be issued 
when there is a change of fifty cents 
(50c) per ton in any feed listed. 

9. All the business carried on thruout 
this system shall be done on a cash 
basis. Cars are to be shipped draft at- 
tached to bill of lading. 

These regulations are subject to 
change and modification by the execu- 
tive committee of the Dairymen’s 
League. 


The real difficulty with the dairy industry is not low production, 


following a wrong system of farming, nor using poor methods. 
Every one of these could and should be improved, but the fault is 
somewhere else. The writer believes the methods used by these far- 
mers to be as good as those used by the average farmer in the State. 
These cows are producing 125 pounds more milk than the average 
for the State. The average test of the milk was 1.6 per cent above 


the legal standard. It would be different if these cows were aver- 
age or below the average. When the average dairyman with cows 
better than the average in both quantity and quality of milk loses 
from $13 to $32 per cow, there is something wrong. In the opinion 
of the writer the farmer does not receive enough for his milk. 


Bulletin 364, The Cost of Producing Milk on 
174 Farms in Delaware County, New York 
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A Word to the Class of 21 


By A FACULTY MEMBER 


asked me to write a few words to 

the entering class, I have spent a 
good many anxious moments thinking 
what I might say that would be of any 
real lasting value. I have gone so far 
as to put down on paper, not a few, but 
several thousand words of welcome and 
personal advice. If any of you feel the 
need of something of that kind, apply at 
the office of The Countryman. You will 
find none of it in this issue. 

Testimony is always preferable to pre- 
cept. As I look back on my own experi- 
ence at Cornell, extending over a period 
of twenty years, and consider what has 
been of greatest value to me, I can not 
help reaching the conclusion that it has 
come, not from text books or lectures or 
athletics or fraternities or any other col- 
lege activity, student or studious, but 
from the life of one man. Strangely 
enough, a man with whom I cannot call 
myself personally acquainted, a teacher 
whose classes I never attended, a resident 
of Ithaca whom I have seldom seen, and 
yet, if you care to fully understand your 
Alma Mater,—the motives, aims and 
ideals upon which it is founded—you will 
find their most complete expressions in 
the life of this same man, our first presi- 
dent, Andrew D. White. Cornell is sim- 
ply his dream come true, but it did not 
come by dreaming, as you will learn when 
you read of the conflicts which raged 
during the early history of the Univer- 
sity. 

You will hear a great deal about Cor- 
nell spirit; you will attend mass meet- 
ings on the Library Slope; you will lift 
your voice in the tumult and the shouting 
of Alumni Field; you will take off your 
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little black-buttoned cap and sing the old 
songs in victory, and sometimes—not 
often—in defeat; you will be justly proud 
of our clean athletics, our standard of 
scholarship; you will be proud of the 
material resources of your college, its 
millions of dollars of endowment, its 
half a thousand instructors, its thousands 
of students. Possibly you will do a lit- 
tle bragging when you go home and 
meet men from other schools. But if you 
are looking for the deeper, inner signifi- 
cance, the true spirit of this institution, 
you will find it concretely exemplified in 
this one life and character. 

Nothing that we can do or say can 
add to his honor or his fame. That rests 
secure in the record of the past. All we 
can claim is that we are his debtors. To 
him and to Ezra Cornell we owe far 
more than we can ever repay. They 
gave us our college. But far greater is 
our obligation to him, for he has g ven 
us himself, and that is why we regard 
him not only with gratitude and respect 
but with a deeper feeling that is no 
other than downright affection. 

So I am not going to give you the 
greeting or the advice that the editors 
called for, but for your own satisfaction 
and the sake of our Alma Mater I hope 
you will become familiar with the life 
of Ex-President White. On a tablet of 
the gate he erected at the entrance to the 
campus, he caused to be engraven a sent- 
ence of counsel to the students of Cor- 
nell. No man who knows, who thor- 
oly understands and appreciates him 
can fail to follow out that sentence, 
and to become, as it is there expressed, 
“more useful to his country and to man- 
kind.” 






















































HAT farmers need today is 
WV “help’—workers. They have 

been offered too much advice 
from ill-qualified sources, while their 
help has been taken. First the indus- 
tries outbid the farms for labor and now 
the draft is taking the able bodied of 
those that remained. 


Need of Workers 


W. W. Reynolds, a 52 year old Ohio 
farmer writing in The Rural-New Yorker 
on the need of workers says: 

‘“‘We have watched the factories, poli- 
tics; etc., drain the farm of its brain 
and brawn until now there is little left 
but the imbeciles, and production is but 
50 per cent. of capacity. Habit, self- 
interest and patriotism all tantalize us 
now, but our hands are tied. Our lesson 
has been learned. Grain handled by in- 
competent help has rotted. I husked 57 
corn shocks in one row last Fall, each 
and every one down, and partly decayed, 
after I had made tens of thousands 
earlier in life, none of which fell. The 
men who cut and set them up had $5 
per day for destruction, and I ask what 
inducement is there to plant more than 
we can save? The advice of idealists 
and men who think they understand 
farming will do no good. ‘Give us men” 
and we will feed the world at even lower 
prices than exist now. We want to do 
it and have the soil, the rolling stock 
and the know how, and are not afraid 
to pay the right kind of helpers. 


Too Much Advice 


“There has been a great deal of evi- 
dence in our good magazines that edu- 
cated men, who do not farm, know in- 
finitely more of our failings, duties and 
needs than the men in production.” 

Professor M. C. Burritt, writing in 
the June issue of The Countryman at- 
tacked this advice giving. His conclud- 
ing paragraph was reprinted in the edi- 
torial columns of that issue for the sake 
of emphasis. It will bear further repeti- 
tion. 


Give Us “Help”---Not Advice 


“We have been told by a few unin- 
formed persons directly and in bold 
terms, and by many others indirectly, 
that farmers are not capable of solving 
these food problems. We do not believe 
it. This is a direct challenge to our 
abilty and efficiency as farmers. The 
record of the facts disproves it. But we 
ought to accept the challenge and repute 
the slur beyond all question of a doubt.” 


What the Draft is Doing 


In addition to taking farm workers, 
the draft is taking those on whom the 
farmers have depended for reliable in- 
formation. The secondary schools of 
agriculture, the agricultural colleges and 
the farm bureaus have lost teachers, in- 
vestigators and leaders. The govern- 
ment evidently thinks these men more 
valuable to the country today as “buck 
privates” in the trenches than in their 
former work. 


Agricultural High Schools 


Professor George A. Works, head of 
the department of rural education says 
that “the draft is interfering seriously 
with the work in agriculture in the high 
schools of this state. 


“We do not have available at this 
time complete records, but at least fif- 
teen or eighteen of the men have been 
drafted, and of this number only two 
have thus far secured exemption. It is 
impossible with the demands that exist 
at the present time to supply properly 
trained men to take the places of these 
drafted teachers. 


“As a result the schools are getting 
men with such preparation as they can 
secure, and in most cases it will prob- 
ably be necessary for the departments 
to be closed. This will seriously affect 
the work because in most of these 
schools there are a number of students, 
who have pursued the work for one or 
two years at least, and so it leaves them 
with their work in a very incomplete 
form. 
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“Furthermore, practically all of these 
men have taken an active part in the 
stimulation of agricultural production 
in the vicinity of their schools. This 
means that this phase of the work will 
be seriously interrupted. I presume that 
the best we can do will be to hope that 
it will not be long before all of these 
men will be back and available for their 
work.” 


The College of Agriculture 


Dean A. R. Mann makes the following 
statement concerning the effect of the 
draft on the work of the college: 

“The College has lost a number of 
able and much needed teachers and in- 
vestigators who have entered the mili- 
tary service of the country. Mr. E. R. 
King, an assistant professor of ento- 
mology in charge of our work in api- 
culture, has been taken. As he is the 
only person at the College having to do 
with the apicultural work it means the 
stoppage of instruction and investiga- 
tion in apiculture during the period of 
the war or until another person can be 
found. 


“Mr. L. A. Maynard, assistant pro- 
fessor of animal husbandry who had im- 
portant research work under way, is in 
the draft. Professor Maynard had just 
made a good beginning of some im- 
portant investigations of chemical prob- 
lems connected with the feeding of ani- 
mals. 

“Acting Professor Paul Work, head 
of the department of vegetable garden- 
ing, has been drawn. In view of the 
very widespread interest in vegetable 
gardening and the multiplied demands 
on the College in connection with this 
phase of our work, the loss in taking 
Professor Work is very great. 


“Mr. H. H. Knight, instructor in 
entomology, who is giving his major 
time to important investigations in the 
experiment station is also in the draft. 
Because of his unusual qualities as an 
investigator and his excellent prepara- 
tion for his work, we shall feel his 
loss deeply. 

“A number of other instructors and 
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assistants have also been taken, but the 
foregoing examples will serve to indi- 
cate what the draft has meant to the 
teaching staff of the institution. 

“While the going of these men will 
make deep inroads in the several phases 
of the work of the College and _ will 
make difficult the continuance of cer- 
tain of our activities, nevertheless it 
should not be understood that these 
persons were either unwilling to enter 
the military service of the country or 
that the college is unwilling to make 
some sacrifices in common with all 
other activities in this country. The 
first consideration now is the successful 
prosecution of the war and we must all 
readily adapt ourselves and our work to 
the necessities as determined by those 
officers of government on whom falls 
the responsibilty for the most effective 
military, agricultural and _ industrial 
organization of the country.” 


Farm Bureaus 


Professor M. C. Burritt, until recently 
state leader of farm bureaus, but now 
vice-director of extension makes this 
statement. 

“The selective draft has materially 
and seriously affected the employment 
of assistant and special agents for the 
agricultural war emergency work. It 
has not so seriously affected the county 
agent work, altho the taking of several 
men will be a handicap to the work. 

“In the case of the regular county 
agricultural agents twenty-four men 
were registered under the selective draft 
act out of a total of forty-one, the 
others being over age. Agents E. P. 
Smith of Chenango, J. R. Teall of Onon- 
daga and E. V. Underwood of Oswego 
have been exempted. Owing to a ruling 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, no 
agents appointed after January, 1917 
were granted affidavits by the Secretary 
and therefore could not be exempted on 
grounds of being employees of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. Agents L. 
J. Steele of Orleans, L. A. Muckle of 
Rockland, R. Q. Smith of Allegany, H. J. 
Tillson of Essex, and R. C. Parker of 
Suffolk were in this class. Appeals to 





the district boards on the ground that 
these agents were engaged in agri- 
culture, an enterprise essential to the 
national welfare, have been denied in 
the cases of Tillson and Steele. Other 
cases are still pending. 

“At the time the selective draft act 
went into effect, thirty-seven agents 
were employed for the emergency work. 
Practically all of these were within the 
draft age. Five were taken in the first 
draft and four have enlisted in various 
branches of the service during the sea- 
son.” 


Selection or Collection? 


Francis W. Wardle, B. S., ’14 has sent 
the following open letter to President 
Wilson: 

“In your patriotic proclamation to the 
American people last April, and address- 
ing the farmers and farm laborers, you 
said: ‘The world’s food reserves are 
low. Not only during the present emer- 
gency but for some time after peace 
shall have come both our own people 
and a large proportion of the people of 
Europe must rely upon the harvests of 
America. Upon the farmers of this 
country, therefore, in large measure, 
rest the fate of the war and the fate of 
the nations. May the naion not count 
upon them to omit no step that will in- 
crease the production of their land or 
that will bring about the most effectual 
coéperation in the sale and distribution 
of their products?’ 

“The farmers answered your appeal 
with the largest harvest in history, and 
without being guaranteed cost of pro- 
duction plus 10 per cent. profit. We 
have done so, with farm labor reduced 
absolutely to the minimum. 

“Many farmers and more farm lab- 
orers come within the ages of the mili- 
tary draft. As one example of the 
problems many of them are facing, al- 
low me to state mine. 


An Individual Case 


“IT am a graduate of the New York 
State College of Agriculture, and 
bought this farm two years ago. It con- 
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tains 168 acres, about 125 tillable, of 
which less than 20 acres is in fruit. As 
an aid in producing as much grain as 
possible, I invested in more machinery 
last spring, and saved hiring an extra 
man. I continued to plan for increased 
production until the papers started to 
speak of calling farmers into the army. 
I planned on 15 or 25 acres anyway of 
wheat and rye, double my last year’s 
acreage. 


“Upon repeated inquiries, I have been 
informed that a temporary exemption, 
probably of three months, is all that 
would be granted me. I am 26 years 
old, single, and no one dependent upon 
me. I have passed the physical exam- 
ination and have been accepted for ser- 
vice by the local board. 


Not a “Slacker” 


“If I go into the army, there is no 
one to work this farm. This means this 
farm must lie idle, or that I must sell 
out in a hurried and forced manner, 
thereby losing several thousand dollars. 
I am willing to go into the army if I am 
wanted more there than on the farm, 
but your appeal last spring says farm- 
ers are wanted where they are, not only 
this year but next. 

“Can you expect farmers further to 
increase their loss by being forced to 
sell out, by putting in more winter grain, 
which they can never harvest? Can 
you expect farmers to increase their 
acreage of winter grains when their help 
is to be taken, and they are not assured 
of adequate help for next year’s har- 
vest? I have talked with many farmers 
the past few days, and in every case 
they say ‘No.’ 

“These crops must go in within the 
next five weeks. The farmers are wait- 
ing for your decision. Under the act of 
Congress approved May 18, 1917, you 
are authorized to exclude or discharge 
from the selective draft: ‘Persons en- 
gaged in industries, including agri- 
culture, found to be necessary to the 
maintenance of the military establish- 
ment, or of the national in- 
terest during the emergency.’ 
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“If you wish the winter grains to be 
sown, you should let the farmers know, 
and at once, whether they are to be 
taken or whether their help is to be 
taken, in the draft. We dare not risk 
the loss of not only our farms, but also 
crops, under the present circumstances. 
If you will assure us of exemption for 
ourselves and help until the next har- 
vest is in, we will do the rest. But if 
your exemption is to be temporary for 
only a few months at a time, you cannot 
expect us to risk planting more crops. 

“Will you please state your wishes at 
once, so that we can plan for putting in 
the crops, or of letting our farms lie idle 
or to sell at a loss? 

Francis W. Wardle.” 


What a Farmer Thinks 


A correspondent of The Ohio Farmer 
writes in the issue for September 28: 
“T should like to ask why we are 






























drafting our boys who are graduates 
from our state agricultural colleges, 
when we need them so badly on the 
land? It would be disastrous to take 
an experienced military leader and 
make a farmer out of him and it seems 
just as foolish to take these trained far- 
mers to France and make soldiers out of 
them when our food problem is so crit- 
ical. 

“All farmers ought not be exempt by 
any means, as it would have a tendency 
to make the farm a nest for slackers. 
Neither would it be necessary to exempt 
scientific farmers, except those es- 
pecially who are on land and working in 
production. 

“England’s experience ought to teach 
us a lesson. She had to send home at 
the end of the first year of the war 
most of her farmers and even those liv- 
ing in cities who had lived on farms 
formerly.” 





















To Those Who Have Gone 


Wherever are the men who once we knew— 

On land or sea; in sorrow, peril or pain— 

We send this winging word in search of you 
—We who remain. 


Be glad in where you are and what you do, 
Rejoice wherever happiness you find, 

And if there be no happiness for you, 
Know this: no happiness you left behind. 


Waste not regrets upon the other days 

When we were friends and went our ways in peace. 
Those days are dead; our old familiar ways 

Are dead and gone; and you have won release, 


—From travelling an empty path unceasingly, 
The empty path of peace, with eyes that smart 
With loneliness, and seek to shroud increasingly 
That bitter war which wages in the heart. 


We know that voice which clearly summoned you 
And carried you overseas and far away. 

We know that voice—at least, we think we do, 
And think it plainly called for us to stay. 


So have you gone in glory, while we wait. 

We honor you because in you we see, 

Afar beyond our present petty fate, 

The men we might have been—and still may be. 


July 3, 1917. 








HE world’s dependance upon us 
T for food demands of us three ac- 

tivities: production, preservation 
and conservation. This department is 
concerned with preservation and con- 
servation. This month conservation is 
stressed. 

Conservation is most thoro when 
founded on a knowledge of facts and 
reinforced with intelligent judgment in 
application. Most of our readers have 
been taught the facts and trained in 
their application. 

This month, therefore, an attempt is 
made to stress facts of present impor- 
tance and give latest methods of appli- 
cation. 


important food elements which the 


S im protein is one of the most 
body needs and in most forms is 


expensive, particular care is necessary - 


to select foods rich in protein, but 
which are economical in cost. Protein 
is the only form in which the very im- 
portant element nitrogen is furnished 
to the human body. Nitrogen is abso- 
lutely necessary for the building and 
repair of body tissues. 

The best known foods rich in protein 
include meats, fish, eggs, milk, cheese, 
legumes, nuts. The proteins of the dif- 
ferent foods vary somewhat in char- 
acter. It does not make much differ- 
ence from which materials older persons 
get their supply of protein, tho a va- 
riety of kinds usually is considered 
desirable. In the case of children, how- 
ever, milk is the very best source of 
protein. 

Housewives may solve the problem of 
furnishing the needed protein of the 
diet economically by learning how much 
protein is provided by the different 
kinds of food and then choosing the 
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kinds which will furnish what the family 
needs for comparatively low cost and 
with little waste. For the assistance of 
housewives in making such comparisons, 
tables giving the amount of the protein 
in a pound of various protein-rich foods, 
and also the percentages of protein in 
the different foods may be had in Far- 
mers’ Bulletin 824, “Foods Rich in 
Protein,” recently published by the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture. 
Healthy persons should not make the 
mistake of assuming that it is necessary 
to measure their food as carefully as a 
doctor measures his medicines or even 
the food which he prescribes for an in- 
valid. If the body is in good condition 
it adapts itself to the ordinary varia- 
tions in its food supply. The danger 
comes when, day in and day out, the 
body gets too much or too little food, 
or when the kinds provided are not the 
most suitable. While there is no need 
to measure exactly how much protein is 
obtained with every meal, if the diet as 
a whole is to be healthful and economical 
the person who plans it ought to know 
in a general way how much protein and 
other nutrients are needed and how 
much is contained in the different food 
materials, and then choose accordingly. 


food should be kept in mind. Much 
skimmilk may be used as a _ bev- 
or for 


T's value of skimmilk as human 


erage, in cooking, condensing, 
making cottage cheese. 

While skimmilk is good for stock, the 
fact remains that its highest efficiency 
can not be had through turning it into 
meat. Skimmilk is used most econom- 
ically in animal production when fed 
to hogs, yet it takes 20 pounds when 
fed alone to produce 1 pound of pork. 


(Continued on page 46) 


Why W omen in Rural Communities Need 
the Vote 


By MRS. E. MAY BUTLER 
Political Equality Club, Arcade, New York 


FTER living ‘on a farm nearly all 
A my life as daughter and wife, I 

am as yet unacquainted with the 
down-trodden farm woman so often told 
of in certain magazines. 

The farm women I know take their 
share of the work, pleasure and profit 
of the farm. They help plan the im- 
provements, keep the accounts, write 
the letters for the firm and take a hand 
in the buying and selling. If the hus- 
band happens to be elected trustee of 
the school-district, the wife more often 
than not, makes out the orders and 
reports. 

These women attend school-meetings 
and elect, not themselves, but good men 
to office. In the twenty-five years that 
women have voted in New York State 
at school-meetings they have helped 
make a decided improvement in school 
matters. 

They need the suffrage in order to 
help improvements along other lines: 
the application of economic principles 
in agriculture; state or national mar- 
kets; better roads and cheaper trans- 
portation of food-stuffs and grain for 
mutual benefit of producer and con- 
sumer. 


may elect representatives to make laws 
which she must obey. Is this justice? 
It surely is “Government without the 
consent of the governed.’ 


Whatever movement helps the farmer 
helps his wife and it would be for her 
interest to work and vote for such 
measures—and two votes count more 
than one. 


The farm woman is perhaps better in- 
formed on state and national issues 
than her city-bred sister. Wherever the 
rural delivery goes, reading matter fol- 
lows. Farm papers are the largest and 
most influential of class journals. Farm 
people are industrious readers of news- 
papers, magazines, and books, during 
the long winter evenings and other 
spare time. They look to these for in- 
struction, entertainment and amuse- 
ment. 


Grangers are in favor of suffrage. 
The farmer is by nature and education 
the most conservative of men but he 
knows a good thing when he sees it; 
while woman has so nobly done her part 
without the ballot the granger is now 
convinced that she should have it. 


“Many Pomona and subordinate granges 





| In 1912 and 1913 Professor A. L. Thompson and his associates of 


problem of the cost of producing milk studied the dairying operations 


| the farm management department at Cornell University, working on the 


of 174 farms in Delaware County. (See Bulletin 364). Of these 174 


farms, 138 or 79.3 per cent. used woman labor. 


I have in mind a woman near home 
who owns and operates with the aid of 
hired help a two hundred acre farm 
with a large dairy. She has the will 
and abilty to manage her own business, 
but is allowed no voice in the spending 
of the taxes she pays. Her hired men 


— 


have passed suffrage resolutions and are 
asking for suffrage speakers. They have 
seen the great success of the grange 
where women and men work side by 
side. What better argument could there 
be for suffrage? 

(Continued on page 46.) 
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This little enterprise has not been un- 
affected by today’s crisis. 

Russell Lord, editor-elect for this year 
enlisted early in July. Fortunately last 
year’s editor, Howard S. Sisson will be 
back with the opening of the college term 
and will again take charge. Work on 
the home farm has prevented his coming 
to Ithaca to edit this first issue. In con- 
sequence that duty has fallen upon the 
manager, who is, therefore, entirely re- 
sponsible for this first issue of the fifteenth 
volume. 


O the new generation of Cornell 
T agriculturists who will become ac- 
quainted with Cornell and The 
Countryman thru this issue:— 
Read carefully the word by a faculty 
You will do well 
Nothing better 
can be offered you than to urge you to 
follow what is there said. Read ““The 
Autobiography of Andrew Dickson 
White,” friend of Ezra Cornell and first 
president of this university. Learn the 
quotation which he placed on the campus 
gate: 


member on page 22. 
to treasure that advice. 


So enter 
That daily thou mayest become 
More learned and more thotful. 

So depart 
That daily thou mayest become 
More useful to thy country and mankind. 

The world has great need today for 

men and women with such ideals. That 
need will increase with the end of the 
present hostilities. Will you be ready? 


UCH is being said and much is 
M being written of this world war 
but 
little, if anything has been said or written 


of the internal strife which all nations are 
experiencing. 


and of our relations to it, 


The activities of pro-German forces or 
of weak-kneed pacifists are not as far- 
reaching as the internal strife to which 
Class strife, while 
everywhere evident, is, however, to a large 


reference is made. 


extent, being postponed to await the out- 
come of the world struggle between aris- 
Today this inter- 
nal strife but indicates what it will be 
after this world war. 


HE signs forecast for tomorrow a 
T struggle between classes—capital 
and labor, agarian and industrial. 
The strikes of today are being compro- 


tocracy and democracy. 


mised by appeals to patriotism,—such re- 
straints will lose force with peace. 

Farmers are fast achieving a class con- 
sciousness which bids fair to carry them 
far. The Non-partisan League of Dakota 
and our own Dairymen’s League are 
crystallizations of this growing spirit. 

Labor organizations have become drunk 
with power and often make excessive de- 
mands. Will farmers’ organizations born 
in this era of hysteria maintain a sane pur- 
pose and not over step themselves? 


When you subscribe to the Liberty 
Loan, you are not only lending money to 
your country on excellent security at four 
per cent interest. 


You are aiding prosperity and helping 
provide a market for your crops. All the 
money raised, whether loaned to our allies 
or expended for our boys, is spent in this 
country. 


The buying of your crops with the 
money you have loaned the government 
will bring cash to your pockets now. You 
will also receive interest on the loan reg- 
ularly and repayment of principal later. 

Will you help your country and your- 


self at the same time? Buy Liberty 
Bonds. 


THE COUNTRYMAN is authorized to 
accept subscriptions addressed in its care, 
provided the draft is made payable to the 
Tompkins County National Bank of 
Ithaca. 

Send your subscriptions and your neigh- 
bors’ to 

THE CORNELL 
COUNTRYMAN 
Ithaca, - o, sew 

The bonds of the Second Liberty 


Loan of 1917 are issued in two denomi- 
nations: $50 and $100. 
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E must not permit ourselves to 
WV ignore the opposite side of a 
question. The other fellow’s 
point of view should receive considera- 
tion,—but not necessarily adoption. 
Vituperation and invective are not the 
instruments of thinking minds. Much ink 
and breath have been used in hysterical 
denunciations of Mr. Perkins which have 
no foundation in fact. This is not an 
attempt to uphold him, nor to praise him, 
but a plea for a thotful consideration of 
facts, uninfluenced by prejudices. 


E are demanding in the milk 
Wy situation a careful consideration 

of the facts. We believe that 
the cost of production necessitates an 
increased price and that the nutritive value 
of milk relative to other foods would jus- 
tify a still higher price. Will we obtain 
an unprejudiced consideration if we do 
not exhibit open-mindedness ? 


E believe that the government 

Vf should not demand of us in- 

creased production and _ take 

from us our “hands.”’ Criticism of the 

government will not, however, make those 

in power see the injustice of the situation. 

Criticism will make a bad situation worse. 

“The best we can do is to hope that it 

will not be long before all of these men 
will be back and available for work.” 


HIS does not mean that we should 
L not continue to emphasize the facts 
and in the mean time prepare to do 

the best with what we have. If more men 
from farms are not exempted it will be 
necessary next year to farm without them, 


for farming must continue. 


There are three possbile sources of 
labor. It is desirable to spare women as 
much as possible, so it is upon the remain- 
ing two that the farms must draw. 


It has been suggested that those phys- 
ically disqualified in the draft be sent on 
farms. A\ltho this can not be called desir- 
able, we may come to it. 


The third source was drawn upon to 
some extent with varying degrees of 
success during this past season. Boys be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 21 were placed 
at the disposal of farmers in some districts 
thru the United States Working Boys’ Re- 
serve and kindred organizations. The 
greatest difficulty experienced, we are told 
by leaders in the work, was lack of co- 
Operation on the part of farmers. 

If the army takes men, their places must 
be filled. Boys can be trained more easily 
than city clerks with flat feet or poor eyes 
or weak hearts. If the boys do not make 
good, they can be sent home. 

Why not make the best of the situation? 
Train a boy for 1918. 








A. R. Mann, formerly 
secretary of the col- 
Permanent Dean lege and for the past 

year acting dean, has 
been appointed permanent dean. When 
informed that the Acting Dean had been 
nominated for the permanent deanship 
the faculty adopted the following resolu- 
tion: 

“This faculty heartily endorses Presi- 
dent Schurman’s nomination of Albert 
R. Mann as Dean of the College and 
pledges its loyal support. 

“In approving this nomination the 
faculty of Agriculture desires to place 
on record its recognition of the eminent 
fitness of Acting Dean Mann for the 
position. By his work as Acting Dean 
during the past year, by his untiring en- 
ergy, his unswerving devotion to the ad- 
vancement of the college, his aid in pro- 
moting the welfare of agriculture in the 
State, and his uniform courtesy and 
fairness to all, he has shown his capacity 
for the exacting duties of the position.” 


Professor Mann 


Dr. Betten, secretary 

Changes In of the college, fur- 
Requirements nishes The Countryman 
with the _ following 

statement on changes in the curriculum. 
The requirements for graduation 


have been slightly changed by the fac- 
ulty, the changes to affect only those 
admitted after June, 1917. Upper- 
classmen may be graduated under the 


Campus Notes 












































new arrangement, but they must wholly 
meet one or the other set of require- 
ments. 

The required work of the freshman 
and sophomore years, beginning with 
the fall of 1917 is as follows: 


Freshman Year 


MOR: 2 oe 8 hours 
Coenen ba e -? 
I a rae ae 
Dem 2k tN eat a 
IIR oh a oer ele aS 


Natural History of the Farm 1, 1 hour 


Sophomore Year 


a a a 3 hours 
PUN i oe ta 5 
MMO 5S oo re Se le 
Mathematics 

Chemistry or 

Bacteriology 


The requirements in political science, 
drill, and in farm practice, remain as 
before. This makes the total hours in 
prescribed courses 52 or 53, electives in 
agriculture 47 or 48, and_ electives 
either in agriculture or in any college 
in the university 20. 


The group requirements in agricul- 
tural electives is abolished for those en- 
tering under the new requirements but 
it is anticipated that the distribution of 
electives will be a matter for consulta- 
tion between students and advisers to a 
greater extent than heretofore. 
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Announcement is made of 
Extension the resignation of Professor 
Changes C. H. Tuck as head of the 


department of extension 
teaching. Professor Tuck has been con- 
nected with the extension work since 
1906 and he has had a leading part in 
the development of extension work in 
the State. He has been on leave of ab- 
sence from the college for a year and 
a half in private work and studies in 
China and he has decided to continue 
his work abroad for the present. 


Professor M. C. Burritt, formerly 
State Director of Farm Bureaus, has 
been appointed to succeed Professor 
Tuck as Professor of Extension Teach- 
ing and Vice-Director of Extension. This 
promotion is made in recognition of Pro- 
fessor Burritt’s eminent fitness for this 
larger place. Professor H. E. Babcock, 
the Assistant State Leader of Farm 
Bureaus, has been promoted to succeed 
Professor Burritt as State Leader of 
County Agents and he has assumed the 
responsibilities for the farm bureau 
work formerly carried by Professor Bur- 
ritt. As Vice-Director of Extension, 
however, Professor Burritt will still 
maintain his interest in the farm bureau 
work, as he will be responsible, under 
the Dean of the College, for the adminis- 
tration of the general extension activi- 
ties in which the college is engaged, in- 
cluding the farm bureau work. County 
agents will, however, look directly to 
Professor Babcock as State Leader for 
the immediate supervision of the work. 
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A large number of instructors 
Faculty from the different depart- 
Draftees ments of the agricultural col- 

lege were called by the draft 
but many of them were exempted by 
reason of dependents. There were only 
two exemptions given for agricultural 
reasons: F. W. Barrett, manager of 
the farms, and E. E. Honey of the 
plant pathology department. Mr. 
Honey later rejected his exemption and 
accepted the call. The following men 
either have also left or are expecting to 
leave shortly: E. F. Hopkins, plant 
pathology; A. E. Jenkins, poultry; As- 
sistant Professor E. R. King, apicult- 
ure; H. H. Knight, entomology; Assist- 
ant Professor L. A. Maynard, animal 
husbandry; M. P. Moon, dairy; H. D. 
Phillips, rural economy; Professor Paul 
Work, vegetable gardening; F. G. Beh- 
rends, rural engineering; E. W. Lind- 
strom, plant breeding. 


Professor J. C. Bradley of 
Cornell and Professor Ed- 
win C. Van Dyke of the 
University of California, 
have exchanged work for the current 
year. Altho both are general entomolo- 
gists, Professor Van Dyke is an author- 
ity on coleoptera (beetles) while Pro- 
fessor Bradley is a specialist on the hy- 
menoptera (bees, wasps and_ ants). 
Professor Van Dyke will take up Pro- 
fessor Bradley’s systematic work and 
will give instruction to graduates along 
his particular line. 


Exchange 
Professors 


(Continued on page 48) 
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The First to France—Cornell Men 













































FORMER 
STUDENT 
NOTES 


16, B. S—Birge W. Kinne, business 
manager of The Countryman during 
1915-16 is now in France in Y. M. C. A. 
work, having sailed from New York late 
in June. 

The Countryman is indebted to Mr. 
H. H. Charles of New 
York City for the fol- 
lowing and the accom- 
panying snapshot taken 
from a letter of Kinne’s 
from Bordeaux. 

In this letter he tells 
of a short visit to Tou- 
lon, when he met a boy 
scout who spoke some 
English. This boy acted 
as his guide and said 
when parting that his 
people were glad _ to 
help Americans. 

On the back of the 
snapshot reproduced, 
which was taken at Bor- 
deaux, Kinne_ writes: 
“Me and Loui;—he is 
wireless operator here; 
has spent six months in 
the trenches—speaks a 
little English.” 

What he writes of conditions as he 
found them is interesting. He writes in 
part: 

“I believe that our coming in saved 
the day. When you have every man up 
to 50 in arms and up to 60 called for 
other service it makes one stop and 
think. There is going to be some big 





“Me and Loui” 





Morgan 


fighting before it is over yet, so don’t 
think that we are almost thru over 
here. I am not pessimistic, but I won’t 
see the U. S. till 1918 or later, I bet. 
However it is up to everybody to do his 
bit and when it is all over we will know 
that we have not fought. 
in vain. 

“One thing we Amer- 
icans have to learn is 
that things are not done 
in a hurry here. This 
is not America. I wait- 
ed half an hour in the 
Post Office to buy a 
stamp the other day,— 
but that is nothing. 
They send all their gun- 
powder to the front—a 
little spread around here 
once in a while would 
do a lot of good. Of 
course three years makes 
a lot of difference and 
the best men have all 
gone. God forbid that 
we lose all our young 
men like these countries 
have. I don’t see how 
‘Fritz’ is standing it— 
and he won't forever, either. 

If you want to send anything, send 
some music. Hymns, popular songs and 
anything. I can use any amount.” 

Kinne may be addressed in care of the 
American Army and Navy Y. M. C. A. 
of France, 28 Pavé des Chartrons, Bor- 
deaux, France. 
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703-04, W. C.—F. H. McLaury may 
be addressed at Fleischmanns. Enclos- 
ing a check for two dollars to apply on 
his subscription he writes, “I have had 
The Countryman ever since it started 
and do not wish to miss a copy.” 


705, M. S. A.—Russell S. Woglum is 
now with the bureau of entomology, 
United States. Department of Agri- 
culture. When he left Cornell in 1905 
he became state entomologist of North 
Carolina and remained there for two 
years. In 1907, upon assuming his du- 
ties with the federal bureau, he was as- 
signed to Florida, but he is now located 
in Alhambra, California, engaged in a 
study of citrus insects. 


’07, B. S. AA—Howard C. Pierce, who 
is now in the Philadelphia food research 
laboratories of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, is the father 
of a baby girl, Cynthia Hamburg Pierce, 
born June 15th, 1917. 


708, M. S. A.—C. E. Craig was in- 
structor in soils at Purdue after leaving 
Cornell. In 1912 he left that position 
and since has been teaching agriculture 
in the Instituto de Agronomia, Brazil. 
He has now returned to the United 
States and expects to start breeding 
hogs. 


709, Sp.—W. C. Knapp upon leaving 
Cornell entered partnership with his 
father under the name of E. H. Knapp 
& Son. They conducted a _ Holstein 
Friesian cattle business on the Green- 
wood Stock Farm at Fabius. Since that 
time his father died and he is now 
«carrying on the business alone. 

Knapp has a high producing herd of 
100 head of the black and white, and is 
doing official test work. He aims for 
the highest type of individuality and 
unequalled production. He now has di- 
rect descendents of the greatest animals 
of the breed. He is also breeding and 
rearing pure bred white leghorn fowls 
and furnishes eggs the year around to a 
high class private trade. The laying 
flock numbers about 1000. Knapp is 
very much interested in the art of 
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breeding high class stock and expects to 
make it his life work. 


709, Sp.—H. S. Merry is employed by 
the U. S. D. A. and the extension de- 
partment of the Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute. His headquarters are at Blacks- 
burg, Va., from which point he is do- 
ing extension work in cheese making 
thruout the State. 


709, Sp.—J. T. Lloyd, A. B., who has 
been instructor in limnology, has just re- 
turned from France after six months 
service with the American Field Ambu- 
lance Service. He married Miss Ol‘ve 
M. Tuttle, ’17, at her home at Eastport, 
Long Island, September 14. Lloyd has 
been appointed extension lecturer on con- 
ditions in the war zone, to give the peo- 
ple of the state first hand information on 
conditons in France. He has brought 
back several hundred pictures showing 
the devastation there and expects to 
prove the urgent need of production here 
to make up for the lack of production 
there. 


09, B. S—S. G. Rubinow was assist- 
ant professor of agricultural education 
at the Texas A. and M. College. He is 
now assistant professor at the A. and M. 
College of North Carolina in charge of 
boys’ and girls’ club work. 


11, B. S—Floyd W. Bell took a year’s 
graduate work at Ohio State University 
after leaving Cornell. He then went to 
Texas A. and M. College to work in the 
animal husbandry department. He is 
now professor of animal husbandry 
there. 


‘11, B. S—S. G. Judd, formerly 
teacher of animal husbandry at the 
state school of agriculture at Cobleskill, 
has enlisted in the heavy artillery ser- 
vice and has gone to the training camp 
in Wisconsin. 


711, B. S. A.—Richard A. Mordoff, 
who has been doing graduate work in 
meteorology under Prof. Ward at Har- 
vard, has been appointed instructor in 
meteorology. 

(Continued on page 54) 
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—more cream 
—longer wear 
— better service 
— better value, 


AND THEY GET IT 


A catalog of the NEW De Laval Machines will be gladly sent on request 
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165 Broadway, New York 29 E. Madison St., Chicago 
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EHIND the 
B recent an- 

nouncement 
in the daily press 
that $15,000 had 
been appropriated 
by the New York 
legislature to es- 
tablish a game 
farm near Ithaca 
lie possibilities in 
the furtherance of 
the conservation of 
widl life that im- 
pell the attention 
of every one in- 
terested in that 
subject. The farm 
is to form a part of the New York 
State College of Agriculture, and it 
will be administered by the trustees of 
Cornell University in close coédperation 
with the New York State Conservation 
Commission. Its operation will be 
largely along educational and _ experi- 
mental lines. 

The movement that has found its 
climax in this action was originated by 
the department of game breeding and 
preserving of the American Game Pro- 
tective Association nearly three years 
ago. At that time the director of the 
department became convinced that wild 
life conservation was being seriously 
handicapped in its progress by the lack 
of experienced men. Particularly was 
this true of the breeding of game in 
captivity and game preserving. 

Every older civilization decimated 
its supply of wild game before its 
sportsmen could be convinced of the 
indubitable fact that constructive ef- 
forts alone could be expected to re- 
store that which was lost. 

In this country we have reached the 
decimation stage, but we are not yet 
fully awake to the need of constructive 
effort. Where that awakening has oc- 
curred, the individual has been handi- 
capped by inability to secure men quali- 


of service 


narrow sense. 


A Cornell Game Farm 


This account of Cornell’s new field 
is taken from 
Bulletin of the American Game Pro- 
tective Association. 

The assumption of this new field 
would seem to be a natural outgrowth 
of a growing belief that state colleges 
of agriculture are not to confine their 
activities solely to “farming” in a 


It is to be hoped that this will prove 
“a step, not a stop.” 





fied for the work 
of breeding and 
preserving of 
game. In Europe, 
where the awak- 
ening occurred 


the July 


generations ago, 
there has _ been 
bred a_ race of 
men steeped _ in 
this knowledge, 
handing it down 
from father’ to 
son. Our supply 
of game keepers 


has come in large 
measure from the 
other side of the 
water, and we owe much to the men 
who have given this science a start in 
the United States. Already the de- 
mand for such men largely exceeds the 
supply, and the normal drift of game 
keepers to America has been almost 
stopped by the world war. Again, it 
has not infrequently happened that a 
foreign game keeper with a good record 
has been unable to adapt himself to con- 
ditions that are peculiar to this side of 
the water, so that not all of those that 
have come over have constituted an 
asset. 

When the department of game 
breeding and preserving became con- 
vinced of the needs of the situation, it 
turned to the poultry schools of the 
country in the belief that the solution 
of the problem lay with them. Cornell 
was chosen as an institution well adapt- 
ed to the work contemplated, and the 
department director wrote those in 
charge suggesting an illustrated lecture 
in game breeding to be given before the 
department of poultry husbandry of 
the university. The lecture was so weil 
received that an invitation was given 
for a second at Cornell a few months 
later. Following this, Professor James 
E. Rice, head of the department of 
poultry husbandry, suggested that a 
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Let Us Help You Harvest 
That Record Potato Crop 


The magnificent potato crop now maturing—the largest in the coun- 
try’s history—is a splendid tribute to the patriotism and efficiency of 
American farmers. But, to harvest this big crop with the scanty supply 
of labor available is a problem. Let us help you with the 


IRON AGF ENGINE DIGGER | 


Ligs potatoes 50 per cent faster— saves 2 horses 
It will dig your potatoes in two-thirds sandy or heavy clay soil,or in soil choked 
the usual time and release two horses with crab grass and green vines. It gets 
for hauling, etc. The elevating ma- all the potatoes without bruising them. 
chinery is operated by a41-2 H.P. air- Automatic adjustable foretruck permits 
cooled New Way engine. An auto- short turning without tipping. Engine 








matic clutch disengages the engine 
should the machine strike an obstruc- 
tion—real breakage insurance. The 
engine digger works readily in either 


See them at your dealer’s. 


is interchangeable with Iron Age Engine 
Sprayer and can be used on binder, etc. 
Iron Age Diggers may be had in four 
styles—one will meet your needs. 


Send us a postal for booklet. 


BATEMAN M'F’G CO., Box 30N, Grenloch, N. J. 
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Divide orchard in baif, nome bow 
i Spray one-half with “SCA DE’. 


, three disinterest t 
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every way better than that sprayed with Lime- 


Sulfur, we will return you the money you paid 
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us tor 
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B. G. Pratt Co., M’f'g Chemists 
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Uncle Sam’s O. K. 
The U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 


gives its endorsement to the 
standard seed disinfectant— 


Fi ‘OR MELD HYDE 


‘Greatest yield secured first by 


ridding seed grains of smuts 
and fu growth. Formaldehyde 


is the cheapest and best disinfectant 
for stables, kennels, chicken houses and 
cellars—it also kills flies. Formalde- 
hyde in pint bottles, 35 cents at your 
dealer, treats 40 bushels of seed. 
— - a see reporting U. S. 
ept. of Agriculture’s experiments in 
walt treatment—FREE on request. 


PERTH AMBOY CHEMICAL WORKS 
100 WILLIAM STREET 
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series of lectures on game breeding be 
given during the session of 1916-17. 

A series of fourteen lectures was 
given in December, 1916, before 
the Cornell department of poultry 
husbandry, by E. A. Quarles, direc- 
tor of the department of game breed- 
ing and preserving, assisted by Her- 
bert K. Job, of the department of ap- 
plied ornithology of the National Asso- 
ciation of Audubon Societies, and 
Harry T. Rogers. More than 1,500 
students attended these lectures. At 
their conclusion Mr. Quarles gave a 
written examination, which was taken 
by twenty-two students, whose papers 
evidenced great enthusiasm for the 
work. The taking of the examination 
was not compulsory and no college 
credits were given on it. Following 
this, a game breeders’ club was organ- 
ized by Mr. Olin Krum, one of the ad- 
vanced students in the department of 
poultry husbandry, with nearly thirty 
members. 


Farmers Interested 

A few months later, in February, sev- 
eral of the lectures were repeated by 
Messrs. Job and Quarles during Far- 
mers’ Week at the Ithaca institution, 
when nearly 4,000 farmers from all over 
the United States were in attendance. 
The success attending these efforts 
brought to a focus an idea that had 
long been cherished by many of those 
interested in the work—the establish- 
ment of a working laboratory at Cor- 
nell in the form of a game farm. A bill 
making provision for such a farm was 
drawn up by William S. Haskell, coun- 
sel of the American Game Protective 
Association, in consultation with repre- 
sentatives of Cornell and of the New 
York Conservation Commission. 

Cornell already has splendid labora- 
tories which can be made more valuable 
in the work contemplated. In addition, 
Doctor J. G. Needham, the well-known 
biologist, Professor Rice, Doctor Arthur 
A. Allen, whose work in economic orni- 
thology has attracted such wide atten- 
tion, and Professor Ralph Hosmer, of 
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A scientific milk substitute is best for 


calf-feeding. Purina Calf 
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any other feed. It is mixed by 


modern machinery according 


latest scientific standards of experi- 
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Purina Calf Chow has more pro- 
tein than any calf meal on the mar- 
ket, part of which is animal _pro- 
tein, an important ingredient of 
cow's milk. Purina Calf Chow has _ for baby calves. 
4% fat and only 314% fibre. 
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Think of what this means in saving of 
time and labor. You get a better seed- 
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Disk Harrow 
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the school of forestry, have all offered 
their services and the facilities of the 
departments which they head in working 
out the many problems that will have to 
be solved. This work also has the un- 
qualified endorsement of Doctor Jacob 
Gould Schurman, president of the uni- 
versity, who has recently indicated in a 
letter to Mr. Quarles the probable line 
of development of the work with special 
reference to the facilities Cornell pos- 
sesses for its promotion. Doctor Schur- 
man writes in part: 


“As regards the bill for the establish- 
ment of an Experimental Game Farm, 
I would say that as a result of your 
conversation and lectures here I recog- 
nize much more clearly than I should 
have recognized in advance the desira- 
bility of such an establishment; and I 
presume that in general the public, 
after hearing your presentation of the 
case, would agree with me in accepting 
your conclusion. Both the governing 
authorities of Cornell University and 
the faculty of the College of Agri- 
culture stand ready to co-operate in 
any way in their power towards mak- 
ing effective and fruitful the work of 
the new experimental game farm. 


“Cornell 
through the 


University might offer 

College of Agriculture 
such a general education to prospec- 
tive specialists in game farming as 
undergraduates in agriculture are now 
required to take; and in addition such 
special subjects as the following, which 
could be elected by the students who 
make a specialty of game farming and 
the conservation of wild life generally, 
namely: 


Poultry Husbandry, Flock Manage- 
ment, Incubator Practice, Brooder 
Practice, Breeds and Judging, Poultry 
House Design and Construction, Mar- 
ket Products, Poultry Farm Manage- 
ment, General Botany, General Lim- 
nology, Agriculture, Fish Culture, Gen- 
eral Entomology, Animal Parasites and 
Parasitism, Cereals, Forage Crops and 
Miscellaneous Crops, The Farm Wood- 
lot, Plant Breeding, Nature Study, 
Plant Materials. 

“In addition to the foregoing, the 
State College of Agriculture would, so 
far as compatible with its own work, 
be willing to undertake any scientific 
experiments which it might be deemed 
desirable to undertake in the interest of 
experimental game farming. I pre- 
sume that problems would arise in 
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connection with forage, parasites, selec- 
tive breeding, et cetera. The results of 
the investigations could, I have no 
doubt, be made known to the people of 
the state thru the publication and ex- 
tension agencies of the State College 
of Agriculture. 

“IT recognize also the advantages, if 
the state is to have an experimental 
game farm, in locating it near Cornell 
University where the Colleges of Agri- 
culture and Veterinary Medicine are 
maintained. The combination of edu- 
cational and scientific forces would 
make for economy and efficiency. And 
many of the problems of game con- 
servation are allied to problems which 
the College of Agriculture is already 
considering. Independently of these 
special considerations it may also be 
added that this neighborhood seems a 
suitable site for the proposed experi- 
mental farm, that land can be secured 
for the purpose at low prices,—land 
with fields for crops, streams of water, 
woods, and suitable cover. 

“You will see from the foregoing 
that I have been favorably impressed 
with your proposal and I believe that 
the scientific work of the proposed ex- 
perimental farm could be advantageous- 
ly combined with similar work already 
done by the State College of Agri- 
culture.” 

At its inception the farm will prob- 
ably be operated with two principal ob- 
jects in view: 

1. The education of young men in 
game breeding and preserving. 

2. The furnishing of facilities to 
those who wish to acquire a sufficient 
knowledge of game farming to engage 
in it as a principal activity or one sub- 
sidary to general farming. 

Assures Supply of Game Keepers 

As already noted, the demand for 
game keepers greatly exceeds the sup- 
ply. If, through the work proposed, 
young men trained in the theory and 
practice of this work can be supplied 
yearly to meet this demand, impetus will 
be given to one of the most effective 
means yet employed to increase the 
supply of game birds. 


What Will Be Taught 

It is presumed that those in charge of 
the work at Cornell will offer in the 
beginning a course of lectures on game 
breeding and game preserving, to be 
supplemented by practical work on the 
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new farm. Special emphasis will prob- 
ably be laid on the combatting of ver- 
min and the treatment of game covers 
so as to make them attractive to birds. 
Men taking the course with the inten- 
tion of becoming game keepers should 
be required to engage in work on the 
university farm, or at some other game 
breeding establishment, preferably a 
state farm, the entire season. It is dif- 
ficult to see how the course of necessary 
instruction could be given in less than 
two years, but within that time the stu- 
dent should have secured a good ground- 
ing in the theory of game breeding and 
a valuable lot of practical experience in 
addition. If there can be added in the 
two years supplementary instruction in 
methods of attracting song and insec- 
tivorus birds, based on the works of Von 
Berlepsch, Forbush and Allen, the stu- 
dent at graduation will be all the better 
equipped for work on the average large 
estate. 

Sooner or later there will probably 
be established a four-year course in 
which thoro grounding will be given 
in ornithology, entomology, limnology, 
fish culture, plant life as related to 
waterfowl, game and non-game birds 
and game mammals. Economic orni- 
thology will doubtless be emphasized in 
such a course. 

State Needs Trained Men 

Each state board of game commis- 
sioners should have in its employ an ex- 
pert on the subject of wild life con- 
servation, as today several have on the 
subject of fish culture. Such a man 
would be invaluable for lecture work 
among the farmers’ organizations on the 
value of birds to crops, and among 
sportsmen’s clubs on the application of 
scientific principles of game preserving 
and breeding. Many states today, for 
instance, are doing excellent work in 
stocking game covers from state game 
farms. If however, the birds and eggs 
that are being distributed thru this 
medium were followed by an _ expert 
such as Cornell should be able to turn 
out at the end of four years, then the 
results of the operations of state game 
farms should be greatly bettered. 
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The Nation Needs 
Trained Men 


and Women 


RE there men and women of 
your acquaintance who could 
profit by the twelve weeks of 
intensive training in agricul- 





ture and home economics given at the 
New York State College of Agriculture, 
November 7 to February 15 ? 


To add more food to the world’s supply 
is to be of service to all mankind at this 
time. Training will help do this as 
those of you who have attended Cornell 
realize. 


There is no charge for tuition to resi- 
dents of New York State. A postal to 
the Secretary brings an announcement 
giving details. 





New York State Clin 
of Agriculture 


At Cornell University - - ~- Ithaca, N. Y. 
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The Farm Home 


(Continued from page 28) 


The same quantity will make 3 pounds 
of cottage cheese. In addition, cottage 
cheese contains 1% times as much pro- 
tein and one-third as much energy as 
pork, so that the skimmilk in the cheese 
form gives quite as much energy and 
4% times as much protein as it would if 
converted into ham or bacon. 

Even at the highest prices recently 
paid for hogs, skimmilk fed to them is 
worth not more than 1 cent a pound. 
Yet 1 cent a pound or approximately 1 
cent a pint, is very cheap for any human 
food, and particularly for a food so high 
in nutritive value as skimmilk. 


EAT and potatoes are a good food 
M combination, and may be a better 
diet than bread and meat. 

Most persons like potatoes with meat, 
and they furnish valuable starch; but 
mere starch is not all that is needed. 
The mineral content of potatoes is 
of value in counteracting the acid-form- 
ing substances in meat. These acids are 
present also in cereals, while vegetables, 
fruit, and milk have an excess of neu- 
tralizing alkalis. Therefore potatoes are 
better with meats than are rice, bread, 
and macaroni. 

Furthermore, potatoes assist in regu- 
lating the digestive tract, to a greater 
extent than white flour, macaroni, and 
polished rice. Potatoes may be added 
to the diet in bread itself by mixing a 
portion of finely mashed potatoes with 
flour. 


HAVE YOU SIGNED 
THE FOOD PLEDGE? 


(Continued from page 29) 


The cities are being constantly 
strengthened by the red-blooded youth 
of the country who go forth from the 
home where a mother has done all she 
could for them. They go out to win in 
the game of life whether as_ teacher, 
jurist, physician, scientist or financier. 
Are not the mothers of men like these 
worthy of a part in our country’s de- 
liberations? 

With suffrage, the rural districts 
might get better sanitation, more rigid 
quarantine of contagious diseases and 
perhaps a community hospital with phy- 
sician and trained nurse. Then the 
sick of the farmer’s family could be 
cared for without the trouble and ex- 
pense of carrying them fifty or one 
hundred miles away from home and 
friends. 


It has been said that women cannot 
spare time for politics. That may have 
been true in the old slow-moving days, 
but not in these days of labor-saving 
devices. Today when every farmer 
owns a driving horse if not an auto- 
mobile, the time spent getting to and 
from primary and polling place _ is 
negligible. 

We have been told that we may not 
vote because we cannot go to war. The 
following taken from The Outlook for 
March 28, would seem to dispose of 
even that disqualification. 


“In War time a country will need the 
best possible service from women. That 
service will not be with rifle or machine 
gun or high explosives, but will be, in 
part, service that cannot be rendered 
by men in trenches and, in part, service 
that can be rendered by women better 
than by men under any circumstances. 
There is need, therefore, for a special 
kind of military training for women.” 
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The Survival of the Fittest 


Butter and Cheese Makers the country over realize that more efficiency 
must be the watch word. Both employees and supplies must be scrutinized 
as never before, in fact, it is to be a contest for the survival of the fittest, 
presenting an opportunity for the efficient employee and efficient supply to 
prove their real value. 

For 
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we welcome such a contest, a chance to prove to 
the man who pays the bills that this product does 
more real cleaning than some Butter and Cheese 
Makers ever gave it credit for. 

All we ask is a fair trial without preconceived 
opinions or bias, and if it does not make good for 
you, return the unused portion and the trial will 
ee cost you nothing. We will leave it to you as to 

dotte Dairyman’s Cleaner whether or not you can afford to reject the offer. 
and Cleanser Your supply house will gladly fill your order. 


This Cleaner has been awarded the highest prize wherever exhibited. 
IT CLEANS CLEAN 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs., Wyandotte, Mich. 











HOMINY FEED 


is higher in digestibility than average of Concentrated Feeds. 
Has more digestible Fat than average Concentrated Feeds, 
therefore richer. An economical Dairy Food of proven results 
as a milk producer. 


FINE FOR PIGS 


Similar to Corn Meal, but richer and is KILN DRIED. 
Don’t pay present Feed prices for water. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The Patent Cereals Company 


GENEVA, NEW YORK 
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POULTRY FEED 
|? YOU feed for egg production, why 
not give thought to the kind of feed 
you give your hens? 

This Feed contains Rolled Oats and 
a careful selection of nutritious grains 
and grain products. It provides proper 
nourishment for laying-hens and serves 
as a good “dry mash” to keep before 
your birds all the time. 

You have only to try this remarkable 
Feed to prove that it will produce good 
results— 


If you cannot get H-O Feeds from 
your dealer, write for samples and we 
will arrange to have you supplied. 


The H-O Company John J. Campbell 


General Sales Agent 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
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Dependable 


Whenever you buy any kind 
of rope for any kind of work— 
whenever you buy Binder 
Twine, insist upon getting 


“OLUMBIAN 
Rope-Binder Twine 


Dependable because every foot of Columbian is made 
from high quality long fibre—honestly and carefully manu- 
factured into Rope and Twine. 

The satisfaction you get from using Columbian will 
make you a constant user. 

four dealer should not offer a substitute. 


COLUMBIAN ROPE COMPANY 


1440-70 GENESEE 8T., “The Cordage City,” AUBURN, N. ¥. 
Branches: New York Chicago Boston 
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Campus Notes * 

(Continued from page 34) 

Miss Florence Freer, 
who has been county 
home demonstration 
agent in Otsego 
County, has been appointed state home 
demonstration leader. There are now 
five permanent food conservation agents 
in the organized counties, Erie, Cort- 
land, Jefferson, Otsego and Nassau. 
There are thirty-one temporary county 
food conservation agents and five city 
agents. Seventeen of these agents are 
graduates of Cornell. 

Miss Freer will be at the head of 
home demonstration and food conserva- 
ton work in the state in codperation with 
the county and city agents. This is a 
new position and is viewed by many as 
marking an advancement in extension 
work along these lines. 


State Leader 
Home Economics 


E. V. Hardenburg, ’12, in- 
structor in farm crops at 
Cornell has been making 
inspection tours in his 
Ford this summer in connection with 
activities of the New York State Potato 
Growers’ Association. Seventy-six far- 
mers are growing potatoes in hopes that 
they will be able to have their product 
certified, free from disease and true to 
type. Two inspections are made while 
the crop is growing and one after the 
potatoes are dug. Some of the farmers 
are making hill selections. It is ex- 
pected that there will be about seventy 


Certified 
Potato Seed 


thousand bushels of certified seed this 
fall. 
Under ordinary conditions 45 men 


would have attended the forestry camp 
near Lake Ozonia this summer. How- 
ever, most of the men went into some 
branch of military service and as a re- 
sult only seven took the work.  Pro- 
fessor Spring of Cornell and Professors 
Bently and Bryant of Yale had charge 
of the instruction. Ten days were given 
over to a special study of utilization of 
hard wood under Professor Becknagle. 


(Continued on page 52) 
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Two Profits 
In This Feed 


Pay less for feed and get more milk. That is the way 
hundreds of up-to-date and efficient dairymen are con- 
quering themodern bogey of high cost and small profit. 


International Special Dairy Feed 


1s selling away below the price of corn and oats. It is a far better 
milk producer than the ordinary grain feed. A cow fed with Inter- 
national Special Dairy Feed will give one to two more quarts of 
milk daily. Feed it alone or with other home-grown grains at an 
increased profit to you. 


Order Your Winter Supply for Shipment Now 


Protect yourself against freight car shortage next winter. Tak 

< : hort ; e n 

chances in the rush then. Our mills are grinding day and night to turn out 

poceent comers. See an | pom dealer = — your supply immediately. 
1 r the name an sure you order International i 

Write us today if there is no dealer near you. — 


INTERNATIONAL SUGAR FEED CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Milisc at Minneapolis and Memphis 


PRR RREREEeEe 
Don’t Let An Acre Bea Slacker! 





RY; . - f} Acres Doing Their Bit 
SS! No Fertilizer Used Here eee Ee SS) Swift's Fertilizer Used Here SS 
The farmer is a commander of acres instead of men. Don’t let your acres produce anything 
less than a bumper crop. Swift's Fertilizers will assist you in this patriotic duty and with 
present high prices the profit from the use of fertilizers is very large. 


Our observation of practical farm results makes us believe that am- 
moniaand phosphoric acid fertilizer mixtures produce the most bushels 
per acre of food and more net profit per acre than the same money 
invested in acid phosphate. 


Swift’s Fertilizers 


ioe See a) : “It Pays to Use Them’”’ 


BRAND Write to 


Swift & Company 


U 8S. Yards, Chicago, III. Baltimore. Md Harrison Station, Newark, N. J 
National Stock Yards, Ill. Cleveland, O. So. St. Joseph, Mo. 






Slacker Acres 
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LET US MAIL YOU A LIST OF 


Practical Agricultural Books 


Farm---Garden---Orchard---Home 


Each of these selected Books is the work of a practical 
specialist and is suited to the Student, Gardener, Horti- 
culturist and to every man with a Country Home or 
Farm. 


Visit the Used Book Room at our Sheldon Court Store. 


We carry the Rural Book Series, Rural Outlook Sets, 
Rural Science Series, Rural Manual Series, Country 
Life Education Series and Lippincott 
Farm Manual Series. 


The Corner Bookstores 





Student Necessities Th e 





Rugs Tea Room 
Desks 


C hairs Tea 


D x Room 
ivans Specialties 


Chiffoniers 
P : Luncheons 
ictures onl 
We offer a large selection Dinners 


Picture framing a specialty 





Telephone Bell 4-F 25 


H. J. Bool Co. | | At Forest Home 


opp. Tompkins Co. Bank 





Say Where You Saw It When You Write 
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We Print in Natural 
Colors 


Why don’t you make your 
printed matter show your 
goods just as they appear? 


We will do this for you at 





a trifling cost over black 


and white. 


Words cannot describe 





your goods as a color illus- 


tration never fails to do. 





Do you want big business? 


Write for samples of 


our process-color work 





Christy-Color-Printing-Engraving, Inc. 


Rochester, New York 
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Not An Experiment 


The New York State Agricultural 
Experiment Station at Geneva, N. Y., 
has a herd of pure-bred Jerseys of 
which the officers are particularly 
proud, 

Naturally they want the best results 
from this herd in both milking and 
health. 

For more than ten years they have 
regularly used on this herd Burrell 
(B-L-K) Milkers. 


Write for the illustrated and_ in- 
formative Burrell Booklet if you want 
more and easier milk profits. 

Makers also of the “Simplex”? Cream 
Separators and other “Simplex” 
Specialties—The Best in the 
World. 


D. H. BURRELL & COMPANY 
Little Falls, N. Y. 





0 


Regulation U. S. Shirts 





Regulation Army Shoes 


Regulation Military 
Suits and Overcoats 
Carried in Stock .-. 













Puttees in Pigskin, Cordovan 
and French Calf Leathers 


A full stock of Suits and Overcoats 
for Fall & Winter Season 
of 1917-1918 


We Sell STETSON SHOES 


Buttrick & Frawley 
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Campus Notes 
(Continued from page 48) 


Eight men from _ the 
Cornell Butter department of dairy 
Inspectors industry inspected but- 

ter for the Navy De- 
partment during the latter part of the 
spring and during the summer. Mr. H. 
C. Jackson was at Sayre, Pennsylvania; 
Mr. T. G. Yaxis, a graduate student, 
was located at Massena, but later was 
sent to Albion, Michigan. The others 
were all stationed at creameries in 
Michigan, as follows: Messrs. G. C. 
Supplee, New Era; H. E. Bremer, Fair- 
mont; A. M. Besemer, Lawrence; T. J. 
McInerney, Zeeland; Ralph Cowan, 
Parma; and Professor E. S. Guthrie, 
Litchfield. 


The butter was made only of per- 
fectly sweet cream and packed in a pre- 
scribed manner for storage. Many of 
the creameries were unable to obtain 
sufficient cream of good quality, these 
men report, one reason assigned being 
that the farmers were too busy with 
their crops to give the dairy the proper 
attention. 


The dairy department has 
Gives Up made arrangements with 
Milk Route the Hires Condensed Milk 

Company whereby that 
company will handle the milk supply at 
North Lansing, which is the main source 
of raw material for the department’s 
butter and cheese making industry. The 
department found it impossible to com- 
pete with the condensery at present 
prices. 


By this arrangement the department 
of dairy industry, however, will obtain 
the necessary milk and cream from the 
condensery for laboratory work. Some 
milk and cream will be received at the 
creamery at Ithaca. 


The need of concentrated food in 
Europe has created such a demand for 
condensed milk that the business all 
over the country is on the boom, accord- 
ing to Professor Guthrie. 
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Sars areata 
















Offers you undoubtedly the most complete and 
attractive place to purchase your many 


Official Outfitters for the Cornell Cadet Corps 


Rothschild Bros. 


Lc 





— Rothschild Bros. ene 


Department Store 
Corner State and Tioga Streets 


requirements for your room 
and yourself 





One Large Department Devoted 
Exclusively to--- 


Room Decorations 


Pennants, Banners, 
Pictures, Posters, Picture 
Framing, Student Lamps, 
Pillow Covers, Table 
Covers, Wall Skins, 
Smokers’ Equipment 
Toilet Articles 


Men’s Furnishings and Snappy Apparel 
at Attractive Prices 
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Right and On Time 


Gets “Em 





Former Student Notes 
(Continued from page $6) 


711, B. S. A—A. K. Getman, who has 
been assistant in agricultural instruc- 
tion in the state department of educa- 
tion is now head of agricultural in- 
struction work in the secondary schools 
of New Jersey. 






712, B. S. A.—Jay Coryell was ap- 
pointed assistant state leader of county 
agricultural agents, May 15. He had 
previously held a similar position in 
Vermont. 


712, B. S. A.—Carl E. Ladd has ac- 
cepted a position in the educational de- 
partment at Albany in charge of agri- 
cultural instruction in the vocational 
division. After graduating from the 
Cortland Normal School, he was for 
two years principal of a high school 
before coming to Cornell. While a 
student here Ladd was assistant in soils 
and, after graduation, became instruc- 
tor in farm management. He was 
later appointed director of the School 
of Agriculture at Delhi, from whence he 


now goes to take up his work at AIl- 
PURE MILK J tas. 


712, M. S. A.—Oliver W. Dynes, in- 
structor in farm crops at Cornell, was 
married September 5 to Miss Carlotte 
Rowe of Dundolt, Ontario, Canada. 


Stover Printing Co. 
115 North Tioga Street 


Fresh, raw milk is not pure 
but contaminated by waste and 
discharge from the membrane 
and pus cells. 


We overcome this by clarify- 12, B. S—E. C. Auchter, who has 
ing aud pasteurizing; making the been assitsant horticulturist at the Uni- 
only absolutely safe, pure milk to versity of West Virginia, is back at 
use. Cornell to take graduate work in plant 

physiology and pomology this fall. 
ALL KINDS 13, M. S.—C. B. Hutchison, who was 
Ice Creams, Ices and Sherbets professor of farm crops at the Uni- 
on order versity of Missouri, is now professor of 


plant breeding at Cornell. 


We Invite Inspection 


713, B. S. A.—Charles P. Alexander, 
SANITARY ICE CREAM formerly instructor in natural history at 


& MILK COMPANY, Inc. Cornell, is now in charge of the ento- 


mological museum at the University of 
701 W. State Both Phones 912 Kansas. 
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Representing 


New York Life In- 


surance Co. 


121 Catherine St. 





ee 


Both Phones 


405 EDDY ST. 
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Football 





Schedule 





Oct. 6 
" 8 
~ 2 
~~ 


Nov. 3 
“ 10 


Ithaca, N. Y. ~ 


~~ = 


Oberlin 
Williams 


Colgate 
Bucknell 


Carnegie Tec 


Michigan 


at Ann Arbor 


Fordham 


Pennsylvania 
at Philadelphia 


Shoes Called for and Delivered 


Ithaca Phone 428-C 


405 COLLEGE AVE. 


The Tompkins County National Bank 





nn ) 


PETER SCUSA, MODERN SHOE REPAIRING 


FINEST EQUIPPED BANK IN CENTRAL NEW YORK 


We solicit your account 


2) NAMIE 


JHULLAOU0ONNNUAUUAATEANA ALU 


Wilt 


SHUM 





Above 


prices 


sections and are F. 
the 


are Bas 
O. B. cars Buffalo, N. Y. Best article on 

market for young chicks, ducks, geese and other small 
fowl or animals, also for enclosing small gardens in season. 
You will be well satisfied. 


Safe deposit boxes for rent 


' ' til 
HHNSQUUTUALAANANUIE HNNUUOUUULAUVITLL | THAIN 


i] 


$3.75 8 ft. long x 2 ft. high 


for orders consisting of six or 


send you the greatest article on the market for poultry or 
I. describing this system will be mailed upon requ 
BUFFALO WIRE WORKS CO. 


(Formerly Scheeler’s Sons) 


Booklet 67 


479 Terrac 


“e 
MTT 
HHNININUUUALLUUUNLLUNAHL 


HHUMNLUOANUUIAUOLNOAUGTOGUUAUAULE (HNNAULLLAAALUUE {UIUNHNULSUUUNUOUEUOULGE 
Tell Advertisers Who Introduced You 


“BUFFALO” PORTABLE POULTRY RUNWAYS 
Enable you to make any size yard or runway desired. 
be moved to other locations at will. Prices as follows: 
Per Section 
7 ft. long x 5 ft. high 
2% ft. long x 5 ft. (gate) 1.60 6 ft. long x 2 ft. high 


Cc 


Per Section 
$2.00 
.60 


1 


an 


more %..""s 


dog 


est. 


Place your order today! 
Send check, money order or New York Draft and we will 
kennel purposes. 


SEEN, = Rl 


































mm tsviuit 


Lang’s 
Palace 
Garage 


Safe Storage 
Expert Service 


Agents for 
Cadillac :: Oakland 
Hupmobile :: Paige 


117-121 E. Green St. 
Phones 95 


TAXI SERVICE 


The Hill 
Drug Store 


de 
Daniels & Cook 


328 College Avenue 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
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PRINTING 


That is our line 
Try us on your 
next order, no 


matter what it is. 


PRESS 
IMACA RY 


The Atkinson Press 


South Tioga Street 


We print the “Countryman” 


eS 





eoO—— 





Highest Winning Butter is Colored 
The Rich Golden June Shade 
by 
Chr. Hansen’s Danish 


Butter Color 


The Color that does not affect 
the Finest Flavor or Aroma of 
first-class butter. 

Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, Inc., 
are also headquarters for: 

Rennet Extract and Pepsin sub- 
stitutes for same, Rennet Tablets 
and Cheese Color Tablets, Liquid 
Cheese Color, Lactic Ferment 
Culture, ete. 


CHR. HANSEN’S LABORATORY, 
Incorporated, 
Little Falls, N. Y. 
Western Office, Milwaukee, Wis. 


_)— 


It When You Write 
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BOOK BINDERY 


Have your 
Countryman 
bound 


We bind theses, notes, etc. 
J. WILL TREE 
j 118 N. Tioga St. ITHACA, N. Y. 
=—_ 





The Sign of the Green 
Lantern Means Good Eats 
Dinners daily 12 m. to 2 p. m., 40c. 
Sundays 12:30 to 2 p. m. 75e 


Open daily 11 a. m. until 7 p. m. 
Sundays (2:30 to 2 and 6 to 8 p. m. 


Special care given private lunches for pic 
nies, etc., and phone orders. 


Bell 462-W Ithaca 751 


Stairway East of Heggie’s 140 E. State St. 








Photographer and 115 E. State St. 
Kodak Dealer Van Buren 2 Departments 


For over 18 years we have photographed and pleased 
Cornell students. Kodaks for sale, rent or exchange. 


Trade your old Kodak for a new one. Eastman sup- 
plies. Deveioping and Printing a specialty. 


—————————— 


Wanzer & Howell 
The Grocers 


Our Name Signifies 
QUALITY AND SERVICE 





Remember that we have a Sea Food 

Market where you can buy Fresh Fish, 

Oysters, Clams and other Sea Foods 
in their season. 





Christiance-Dudley 


Pharmacy 


at 214-216 East State Street 


Op. Ithaca Hotel 


EVERYTHING IN THE DRUG LINE 


Toilet Articles, Cigars, 


——————————————————————————— 


A. B. BROOKS & SON 


Pharmacists 





126 East State Street 


~ 


PLAS SI 


FINE PRESCRIPTION WORK 










National Fire Proofing Company - 


Cigarettes, Soda Water 


( 
Books Catalons 





Norton Printing Co. 
315 East State St. 


College, Fraternity and Com- 
merrial Printing 


Manazines Perivdicals 





Farm drainage demands durable tile. Our drain tile are made of best 
Ohio clay, thoroughly hard burned—everlasting. Don’t have to 
*em up to be replaced every few years. Write for prices. Sold in carloa 
lots. Also manufacturers of the famous NATCO IMPERIS 
SILO, Natco Building Tile and Natco Sewer Pipe. 


1136 Fulton Building, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


Tell Advertisers Who Introduced You 


a USE NATCO DRAIN TILE 
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=e “Silent 
x | | Smit 9 


S Boaae ace 
Ce wins the fight 
. ia against noise. 


et Gaming; Cong Mowing [Producing power of both typist 


and executive is increased by this 
100 per cent efficient machine.] 


In eliminating the clatter that up to this time 
has characterized typewriters, the L. C. Smith 


& Bros. Typewriter Company has taken the 
longest stride ahead since the introduction of 


“visible” writing. 


Model 8—The“Silent Smith” 


—runs so quietly and so smoothly that it is a relief to 
the nerve racked office worker. 


There are many other new features worthy of consider- 
ation, including the decimal tabulator and the variable 
line spacer. Both are part of the regular equipment. 


A left hand carriage return is furnished if desired, in 
place of the regular right hand lever. 


An illustrated catalog of Model 8 may be 
had for the asking. Drop a card now to 


L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Company 


Home Office and Factory: Syracuse, N. Y. 
Branches in All Principal Cities 


J. E. Van Natta, Agent 





[ractor Tests 


Conducted at Fremont, Neb. 


July 26 to August 2, 1917, by the Agricultural Engineer- 
ing Department of the University of Nebraska 


Prof. L. W. Chase in Charge 


A series of interesting tractor tests have just been made. 
Every farmer may now know facts. 

The object of the experiments was to determine under 
actual farm conditions the amount of fuel required and the 
rate of doing various field operations, and to study the 
quality of the work done. Also the effect of cifferent depths 
of plowing in the same field. 

The tests were not of a competitive nature, but were 
made with the object in view of observing tractors in actual 
farm work so that all farmers might have actual figures. 

The tests were made with Case tractors operating stand- 
ard farm equipment, under the auspices of the Department 
of Agricultural Engineering of the University of Nebraska, 
directed by Prof. L. W. Chase, assisted by Prof. O. W. 
Sjogren, Mr. Louis Runnels and Mr. —" W. samsiciaaanie 


For Free Distribution $13, P2f o's fut Roya, gress 


different conditions a “ey depths is 

A bulletin has just been P ublished shown, These are exact figures— 
covering twelve tests. This is the notestimates. * temperature was 
s authoritative st: 100 devrees it he shade—but the 

nd. It shows the equiy nt ust x heat, however, had no effect on the 
the ha of fields, the di tlerent oper- Operation of the tractors in any Way. 
ati Of chief interest to all 
inee is the fuel consumption and Send for Your Copy 
cost per acre. Much of this infor- ae a ae se 
mation has hitherto been speculative. This bulletin created a sensation 
Now it is down in black and white, at the Fremont Tractor Demonstra- 
It shows the advantages of Case tion. All farm rs have been waiting 
tractors. for concius ive figures, Case the 
leader for 76 years in power tarmins 
now sets a new - we, No farmer 
Some of the Data should fail to get this bulletin. 

Each test is complete. Ditferent Copies are free Merely send us 
size tractors are used. Some tests your name and address, asking for 
are for plowing at different depths. “The ‘Tractor Tests Bulletin,” and a 
Some are for spike-tooth harrowing = copy will be forwarded at once, with- 
and disking, drilling, ete. out charge. The first edition is just 

Kerosene was used, and based on off the press. So don't delay— 
a cost of 8% cents per gallon, the write today. 


J. 1. Case Threshing Machine Company, Inc. 


FOUNDED 1842 


643 Erie Street, Racine, Wis. 








AIRYMEN’S §Leaguexiry 
Feed is YOUR guara of a 
perfect solution of theding 
problem. 

Not only a the 


e 
standard otality 
nnouncll 1g being mained, 


Dairymen’s 


| eague 


Dairy Feed 


DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE 
DAIRY FEED 

IS MADE ACCORDING TO 
FORMULA 20 

of the 

NEW YORK STATE 
COLLEGE OF 
AGRICULTURE 


but also a iran- 
tee of lowest price, perfect ribu- 
tion and entire satisfaction svery 
way. 
Every advantage of punsin 
DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE FD } 
for the benefit of League mers 
and we earnestly recommer that 
non-members apply at once fonem- 
bership in the League. The efits 
are many. 
See your local dealer at once d get 
all information regarding contions 
of purchase, special discount etc. 
If your dealer is not an autlrized 
purchasing agent get in touc| with 
the local branch of the Dairneu’s 
League or write direct to the ianu- 
facturers. 
The Dairymen’s League Staip on 
every bag is YOUR GUARAN®E oi 
Quality. ACCEPT NO OTHR. 


Hales & Edwards (0. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Authorized Manufacturers 


Future announcement will be made regarding wonderful results @rived 
from feeding Red Horn Buttermilk Calf Meal. WATCH FO? IT. 
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